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- In the Record - 


sompensation as a Centralized Staff Activity 


Much has been written in recent years about the advan- 

ages of decentralization, particularly in the large multiplant 
ompany. However meritorious the results of this general 
rend have been, many firms have found that a centralized 
ompensation staff makes for better over-all control within 
he company as well as for more efficiency. 
To get some idea of the scope of the centralized compen- 
ation stafi’s activity, Tae Conrerence Boarp has taken a 
90k at the duties of the men operating in the compensation 
rea at the headquarters locations of twenty-seven leading 
ompanies, all of which have a number of subsidiaries, divi- 
ions, plants or sales branches scattered throughout the 
ountry and abroad. Not surprisingly, the Board found that 
he responsibilities of a centralized compensation staff vary 
ll the way from purely advisory to the actual administration 
yf approved pay programs. And, in some companies, a com- 
jnation of these two approaches is found, with direct ad- 
ninistration by the headquarters’ group at some locations 
nd only advisory duties at others. 

Starting on the next page, the role of the centralized com- 
yensation staff in the twenty-seven surveyed companies is 
arefully examined. 


ublished Personnel Policies 


A company’s personnel policies represent the philosophy 
f executive management—its ideals, ambitions and princi- 
les. But if these policies are not clearly understood by all 
he employees or if their meaning is hazy, then they may be 
nconsistently applied. As a result, actual day-to-day prac- 
ices and procedures may deviate sharply from the firm’s 
olicies. 

In the article starting on page 314, Charles R. Hook, 
Jhairman of the Armco Steel Corporation, states that if 
,} company’s policies are to be implemented all the way down 
he line they must be put in written form and then pub- 
ished. He believes that only in this way can policies be 
eadily transmitted to all employees and serve as guide- 
yosts for those who make the actual day-to-day decisions. 

How a company should go about writing out its personnel 
olicies, as well as the effects published policies have had 
n the Armco organization, are covered in the article, “Im- 
roved Motivation through Published Personnel Policies.” 

° 


tewarding the Outstanding Worker 


Promotion to a better job or a salary increase are the 
isual ways one thinks of a company rewarding its outstand- 
ng employees. Yet on the rank and file level there may be 
nany instances where an individual does his job “beyond 
he call of duty,” but does not have the opportunity or the 
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capacity to go on to supervisory work. In this case, should 
a company ignore outstanding performance once the em- 
ployee has reached the top of his pay grade? 

No, says the Allen Manufacturing Company, it is im- 
portant to recognize and reward individual ability and per- 
formance wherever it is found in the organization. And in 
keeping with this philosophy, the company has devised a 
Special Merit Increase, which it awards to outstanding 
workers. How an Allen employee qualifies for SMI, and the 
effect this above-maximum rate has had on other employees 
are discussed in the article starting on page 317. 


Company Disability Pensions and 
Federal Disability Benefits 


In recent years companies and unions have shown increas- 
ing interest in providing special pension benefits to totally 
and permanently disabled employees. Perhaps as a reflection 
of this growing concern, the Social Security Act was amended 
last year to provide benefits to disabled workers between the 
ages of fifty and sixty-five. 

What effect has this federal law had up to now? Is union 
pressure for private disability plans increasing? Are com- 
panies planning to use the federal benefits as a floor for their 
own plans? And how has the revised law affected those com- 
panies that already have disability plans in operation? Are 
they changing their eligibility requirements for benefits to 
conform with the federal requirements? And to what extent 
are they offsetting federal benefits from their own payments? 
The answers to these questions, based on a Conference Board 
survey, are discussed in the article, “Company Disability Pen- 
sions and Federal Disability Benefits,” starting on page 320. 


@ @ e 
Health Program Reduces Company’s Absenteeism 


An employee may be absent from work for three days 
with a bad cold, or he may wind up in bed for weeks with 
pneumonia. Very often the difference is prompt medical at- 
tention. Because of this, many companies have assumed that 
it pays them to provide this prompt attention in the form 
of an on-the-premises medical service. But few of them have 
the figures to prove that such a program actually cuts down 
absenteeism. 

Now, Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, a New York 
advertising firm, has come up with a survey that proves 
these services are effective. A recent analysis of their absen- 
tee records shows that time lost from work is decreasing 
among employees who make use of the company’s on-the- 
premises medical service, while absences are increasing 
among those who do not. 

The article, starting on page 323, includes tables that give 
the figures on the decrease in absenteeism. 


Compensation as a Central Staff Activity 


For greater efficiency and control, an increasing number of companies utilize a 
centralized compensation staff in the headquarters’ section of the firm 


COMPANY’S compensation program can no 
longer be born in isolation. Nor, once in existence, 
can it be allowed to grow unchaperoned, like a delin- 
quent Topsy. The company that feels its wages and 
salaries can be left to chance and shifting economic 
winds is almost as rare today—and about as competi- 
tive—as a Stanley Steamer at the Indianapolis Speed- 
way. 

Current pay levels of a company are a matter of 
policy. This policy is influenced by several factors: 
state and federal minimum wage laws, the company’s 
“ability to pay,” pay patterns in the area or industry 
and the effect of collective bargaining upon these, and 
changes in the cost of living. 

The problems created by all of these factors are 
considered in administering an effective compensation 
program. And they are problems which are best solved 
by logical and consistent methods—not luck. This is 
why companies are interested in formal wage and 
salary administration programs. 


WAGE ADMINISTRATION AS CONTROL 


A company may see effective wage and salary ad- 
ministration as a means of control. One steel produc- 
ing company describes its attitude: “Our interest in 
wage and salary administration is its use as a manage- 
ment control over budgeting payroll, checking our 
labor costs and keeping fringe costs in line.” This 
matter of control covers a variety of problem areas: 
control of pay differentials, control of individual rates, 
control of incentive earnings, control of fringe costs, 
and control of labor costs. 

Each of the problems may suggest one or several 
techniques for control—budgeting for control of total 
payroll; wage surveys for control of pay levels; job 
evaluation for control of wage and salary differentials, 
and so on. The size and type of organization influence 
the kinds of controls used and the number of people 
required to oversee their administration. 

A small single-plant company may impose control 
with relatively informal wage and salary methods. Its 
personnel manager, plant manager, or any other execu- 
tive may function as wage and salary administrator. 
Large or multi-unit companies, on the other hand, 
may require a number of people at various levels of 
authority. 

The activity may be divided among several de- 
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partments. Companies with wage incentive plans f 
production workers often depend on the industri 
engineering department to keep up with job change 
methods, rates of pay and labor costs. For many yea 
when the payroll was regarded as highly confidentiz 
most companies kept payroll administration within t! 
accounting department under the jurisdiction of t 
controller or treasurer. As far as the office and cle 
ical payroll is concerned, this practice still co 
tinues in many companies. Salesmen’s compensation 
most often the responsibility of the company’s sal 
executive. And high-level executive compensation 
usually handled by the board of directors, the cor 
pany president or a special salary committee creat 
for this purpose. 


CENTRALIZATION OF COMPENSATION CONTR¢ 


A number of factors—company size, type of « 
ganization, forms of compensation used, historic 
practices—may be cited as justification for this divid 
responsibility. But for purposes of greater efficien 
and better control and, because of the impact of wa 
and salary costs upon the general management conti 
process, increasing numbers of companies are setti 
up a central staff position or group at company hea 
quarters and centralizing the compensation activi 
in personnel administration. This centralization cu 
the cost of administration as well as allowing f 
greater consistency in solving compensation pro 
lems, and it helps to achieve closer adherence 
company policy. Since wage incentives, job ratir 
merit rating, personnel budgeting, promotion ai 
transfer, recruitment, and surveys are virtually 3 
separable from wage and salary control methods, the 
is a sound logical basis for assigning the activity 
personnel administration. 

The interrelationship of compensation practices a: 
the desire for consistency in methods of control furth 
indicate the value of integrated administration a1 
why so many companies are seeking to coordinate 
many of the compensation functions as is practical 
into one administrative section. 

Recently, an electrical equipment corporation : 
organized its personnel department to include eve 
phase of compensation for all employees, includi 
salesmen and executives. A large airlines firm did t 
same thing and set up the job of “director of compe 
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sation and benefits,” the basic function of which is 
described as: 


“To design and recommend a system of compensation 
and employee benefits that will be consistent with the 
earning capacity and character of the business, adequate 
to attract and retain a capable work force and provide 
suitable incentives for unusual accomplishment and for sta- 
bility of employment.” 


The description outlines in detail the activities of 
“developing and recommending policy, establishing 
procedures and practices, planning and directing 
studies of direct compensation and fringe benefits, de- 
signing statistical reporting methods for senior officers, 
training regional personnel staffs in administration and 
policies, and directing research of significant develop- 
ments in practices of other organizations.” 

The wage and salary administration manager of a 
large pharmaceutical company also is responsible for 
compensation programs covering all employee levels. 
His position is described as follows: 


“The wage and salary administration manager develops 

_ and recommends compensation policies and plans for and 
determines the classification of all company wage jobs and 
salary positions to maintain equitable relationships between 
the compensation paid each type of job and position 
within the company and that paid by other employers to 
jobs and positions of similar responsibility; has functional 
responsibility for the administration of approved compen- 
sation plans; develops and recommends employee benefits 
policies and programs; supervises the preparation and 
distribution of the company organization manual; and 
publishes and maintains the company and personnel policy 
manuals.” 


The description continues for three pages, outlining 
twenty-three specific responsibilities. The wage and 
salary administration manager reports to the person- 
nel director and supervises the personnel records 
supervisor, employee benefits administrator and three 
wage and salary analysts—one for executive and field 
sales, one for plants and research, and one for the home 
office. 

These descriptions leave little doubt about the 
magnitude of the wage and salary administration 
function within these companies. But the activity can 
be a big or little thing, depending upon the company’s 
interest in controlling the numerous elements of wage 
and salary administration. 


TWENTY-SEVEN COMPANIES SURVEYED 


To get an impression of the extent and scope of 
compensation activities as a centralized staff activity, 
Tue Conrerence Boarp has taken a look at the duties 
of men operating in the compensation area at the head- 
quarters locations of twenty-seven leading companies. 

These companies employ a total of over 4 million 
workers including the expatriate employees of several 
that have foreign divisions and subsidiaries. The in- 
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dividual company employee figures range from a high 
of 786,719 in one company to a still sizable low of 
6,300 in another. The companies represent a cross 
section of at least fifteen different industrial classifi- 
cations. 

All of the twenty-seven companies are multi-unit, 
having a number of subsidiaries, divisions, plants or 
sales branches scattered throughout the country and 
abroad. 

All but two of them—an insurance company and a 
manufacturer of precision instruments—are to some 
degree unionized. Coverage ranges from “less than 5% 
of the employees and units,” reported by one company, 
to another that states, “all but roughly 5.5% of our 
nonsupervisory employees are unionized.” Ten com- 
panies report some degree of unionization among cleri- 
cal and salaried employees. But usually only a small 
percentage of the total salaried payroll is organized. 
In one case, for instance, 1,600 out of a total of 53,000 
salaried workers are represented by a union. For most 
salaried personnel, companies set and administer 
salaries on a nonnegotiated basis. 

Payroll, ratio of wages and salaries to sales, amount 
of authority and responsibility delegated to personnel 
administration, and areas of control determine the 
manpower and organization requirements for adminis- 
tering wages and salaries. As has been indicated, a rela- 
tively small company may require only the part-time 
services of a personnel technician. 

In companies of the size of the twenty-seven repre- 
sented here, however, management has recognized the 
value of specialized training and experience in the 
compensation field and, accordingly, a department of 
wage and/or salary administration has been created 
at company headquarters. 


WHO DOES THE JOB? 


Among the twenty-seven companies, “manager” 
seems to be the most popular term used to identify 
the individual heading up the compensation group. 
Eleven of the administrators represented hold this 
title. But, reflecting to some extent the diversity of 
duties in administering compensation programs among 
the different companies, the remainder are identified 
variously as directors, specialists, consultants, super- 
visors, general supervisors and, of course, adminis- 
trators. 

Most of the administrators indicate that they share 
relatively similar locations within their respective or- 
ganizations, reporting to executives of personnel 
administration or industrial, human or employee re- 
lations according to the company’s choice of depart- 
mental nomenclature. 

In a typical situation among the companies repre- 
sented, the wage and salary administrator would be 
reporting to either a vice-president or director of 
personnel administration or a vice-president or direc- 
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tor of industrial relations. Exceptions among the ad- 
ministrators represented are (1) the manager, salary 
committee staff, of an insurance company who reports 
directly to the secretary of the company and (2) a 
general manager, salary administration department, 
who reports to an executive vice-president. 

In multi-unit companies of this type, the headquar- 
ters departments are staff units whose primary respon- 
sibility is suggesting policies, advising and aiding in 
the design of compensation programs, and coordinat- 
ing pay programs throughout the company. As staff 
employees, these administrators may have the respon- 
sibility of installing and overseeing the operation of 
compensation programs and control techniques. It is, 
however, up to supervisors and executives in the line 
organization to be responsible for final decision making 
and the details of actual administration. In some in- 
stances, the central staff group has direct control over 
administering its programs in headquarters locations 
but only indirect or advisory contact with outlying 
units or subsidiaries. 

This distinction is pointed up by the director of 
personnel administration of a large glass company 
as he describes the functions of his company’s wage 
and salary administration section. 


“The wage and salary administration section reports to 
the director of personnel administration who reports to 
the director of industrial relations who reports to the com- 
pany president. The director of wage and salary administra- 
tion has two staff assistants. This section is concerned 
with wage and salary administration problems at all com- 
pany locations at all levels. 

“The duties of the group pertain to the organization, 
analysis and continuing administration of all wage and 
salary matters including incentive plans (other than man- 
agement incentive) at all company locations. As part of 
the industrial relations department, it is a company staff 
function. The wage and salary administration group does 
not directly administer wages and salaries, in the sense of 
maintaining records, approving salary adjustments, and 
otherwise carrying out detailed administrative tasks. 

“Rather they analyze all phases of wage and salary 
administration, including fringe benefits at all locations 
and, on the basis of such analyses, recommend sound ap- 
proaches to improved administration of wages and salaries 
to maintain competitive relationships and to eliminate in- 
equities. As required, this group provides specialized serv- 
ices to operating divisions in the installation of job evalu- 
ation plans, merit rating systems, and other wage and 
salary techniques. : 

“Once adopted or installed, such an administration pro- 
gram is operated directly by line organizations. At all 
manufacturing locations there are industrial relations 
personnel who administer wage and salary matters for 
that location under the guidance and coordination of the 
general office’s wage and salary administration section. 
This section maintains a continuing review function to 
maintain such programs in good operating order and to 
improve them as new developments and current changes 
indicate.” 


HEADQUARTERS COMPENSATION FUNCTIONS | 


The degree of service provided by the staff leve 
however, and the number of programs on which suc 
advice is extended varies considerably from compan 
to company. In some instances, the administration | 
highly decentralized, and the influence of the centr: 
office upon wages and salaries paid in the outlyin 
units is purely advisory in nature, with the practice 
of actual administration accomplished at the loc: 
level. | 

A communications company surveyed, for instance 
reports that the wage and salary sections “give ac 
vice and assistance to the subsidiary company 0 
methods, policies, etc. in their respective fields, bi 
do not set policy. The subsidiary companies are al 
tonomous units, and they take our advice and assis’ 
ance—or leave it—as they see fit. This is in line wit 
our basic belief that we are far too big to ‘run’ und 
one head, so delegation is practiced to a very hig 
degree.” 

Another broad approach to decentralized admini: 
tration is cited by an electrical equipment compan 
with 143 plants. The employee compensation servic 
at headquarters is responsible for “compensation r 
search” covering pay policies and plans for hourly an 
salaried workers, as well as employee benefit polici 
and plans and appropriate statistical data. And tl 
service provides field consulting to all components « 
the company. But the consultant for the service r 
ports that “in our philosophy, this group determin: 
only the broad objectives of policies and plans an 
within this framework, each component determines tl 
implementing procedures needed. The emphasis is ¢ 
research and development, teaching and appraising tl 
results throughout the company.” 

An automobile equipment company follows a dece1 
tralized form of operation based on the “staff ar 
line” formula described in its plan of organization: 


“The plan involves centralized control of over-all poli 
and decentralization of operations into operating divisio1 
Control of over-all policy involves the establishment 
areas within which the various divisions operate and t 
setting of broad policies of conduct. . . . Decentralizati 
of operations involves splitting the business up into t 
smallest practical units and the assignment of each ur 
to a division headed by a manager. 

“Staff or central staff refers to the group of specialis 
who are experts in the various operations and activiti 
of the company and whose principal duties are to: 

1. Act as advisors to the chief officers. 

2. Appraise and report on the quality of activities 

the various divisions. 

8. Act as consultants and advisors to the line. 

4. Provide specialized services and facilities. 

5. Make recommendations on broad policy. 

“Frequently it will become necessary for the staff mer 
ber to furnish the line with advice and assistance in co 
nection with carrying out the orders and instructions. Hor 
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ever, the staff exercises no direct control or supervision 
over line operations.” 


In this company the duties of the individual ad- 
ninistering salaries at the central staff level have been 
sxpanded to include responsibilities covering company 
ganization in general. Two other compensation peo- 
jle also have consultative functions regarding organi- 
zation planning. In one case the job is titled director 
Mf salary and organization, and the position is de- 
cribed as follows: 


General Purpose of Position—The director of salary and 
organization shall act in a staff capacity as consultant and 
advisor to the various plants and divisions and outside 
the company on matters pertaining to salary and organ- 
ization. 

Duties—The director of salary and organization shall be 
responsible for and have authority to: 

1. Advise the management organization on all matters 

of salary and salary administration. 

2. Appraise and report semiannually on salary admin- 
istration in the various divisions. 

8. Assist the president and general manager on general 
organization work and organization planning. 

4. Act as central advisor on preparation and issuance 
of organization charts. 

5. Direct the activities of the central staff salary and 
organization office. 

6. Conduct or supervise the collection of all informa- 
tion and data necessary to the establishment of sound 
salary ranges and practices in different areas of 
operation. 

Relationships—The director of salary and organization 

shall conduct the following relationships. 

1. President and general manager—Perform special or- 
ganizational duties upon assignment. 

2. Members of management—He will consult with and 
act as advisor on problems of salary or organization. 

8. Line salary and organization personnel—He will 
advise and consult with plant and division repre- 
sentatives responsible for salary and organization 
policies and practices in their respective divisions. He 
will furnish them with information important to the 
performance of their duties. 


In this company each of five divisions has a part- 
time salary administrator whose principal function is 
sither personnel or accounting. A group of four divi- 
sions in a common geographic location shares a full- 
time salary administrator. In addition the central staff 
director acts as a part-time advisor to all of the divi- 
sions. Most of the division salary administrators report 
to a personnel or human relations executive and are 
responsible for determining and maintaining all salary 
classifications, the rate ranges applicable thereto, ap- 
proval of individual rates, and periodic review of 
salaried personnel. 


AS CONSULTATIVE FUNCTION 


In ten of the twenty-seven companies, the duties of 
the central wage and/or salary administration group 
are purely consultative. They “advise” or “make 
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recommendations” on one or several of the following 
areas of compensation: proper administration of sal- 
aries, wages and “negotiation items,” fringe benefits, 
action on executive increases, general adjustments, 
changes in rate and salary structures, management 
salary ranges, and—in one instance—organization 
structure. 

At times, the purely advisory functions of the cen- 
tral compensation staffs of these ten companies are 
intensified to a certain extent by control measures. 
While decisions may originate at the local or line level, 
the central administrative group is responsible for 
“approving” or “authorizing,” “reviewing” and “ana- 
lyzing,” or “coordinating” several of the various ele- 
ments included in the company’s over-all compensa- 
tion program. 

One administrator, for instance, “authorizes all 
changes in wage and salary scales.” A director of wage 
and salary administration “approves all individual in- 
creases except those at the top.” 

The wage and salary administration group of an 
electrical equipment company is responsible for “co- 
ordination of corporate wage and salary programs, in- 
cluding evaluation.” Another “coordinates the salary 
policies of all divisions.” 

Among items analyzed and reviewed by some of the 
headquarters administrators are: hourly and salaried 
rate range adjustments, wage costs, payroll statistics 
and fringe benefit statistics. 


ADMINISTRATIVE DUTIES 


In seventeen of the twenty-seven companies the ad- 
visory responsibilities of the central wage and/or 
salary group are extended to encompass more direct 
administrative duties. In describing the duties of their 
group as being responsible for “establishing” or “deter- 
mining” or “installing” various features of the com- 
pany’s compensation program, these administrators 
suggest functions that are more than purely advisory 
in nature. Among other items, administrators within 
these companies indicate that they are responsible for 
formulating: 


DalaryapOlicles mee sk ee trientine steer es 6 companies 
Wage polictest csc enmi stn curio, Sete rs 5 companies 
Salary plans and procedures ..............:0:006 8 companies 
Wage plans and procedures .............::cccceee 5 companies 
Job evaluation’ programs) 2) \ins..42...cciecdsens 7 companies 
Fringe benefit policies and plans .................... 3 companies 
Incentive policies and procedures ................ 3 companies 
Cost of living allowances for expatriates ... 1 company 

Employee benefit programs ...........0:.:cc0ceee 2 companies 
Management ranking program ...........0.0: 1 company 


In addition to these companies where the wage and 
salary administrators are responsible for establishing 
various compensation programs, several others indi- 
cate that the central salary group is responsible for 

(Continued on page 328) 


Improved Motivation through Published 
Personnel Policies’ 


by Charles R. Hook 
Chairman, Armco Steel Corporation 


OTIVATION encompasses one of the most basic 
functions of executive management. That func- 
tion is to plan, organize, and administer a business so 
that an environment will be created that will encour- 
age cooperative effort to the utmost and release the 
latent powers that exist in all the employees. 
Without motivation executive management can ac- 
complish very little. We must always depend upon 
others to execute our plans and programs. 


Business Is People 


Our real business is people. People make, sell and 
buy our products. People provide the money to build 
our plants. People create the environment in which 
our company and our employees live. In the final 
analysis, our business is carried on by, with, and for 
people. 

Under our Constitution, all American citizens are 
born equal. In the same sense, all companies are born 
equal, too. They have equality of opportunity to com- 
pete for the customers’ good will. True, some com- 
panies originally may seem to have advantages. They 
may be better financed than others. Or they may have 
a better location or other advantages over their 
competitors. Yet, we have all seen poorly financed 
companies thrive and grow. And we have also seen 
well-financed companies lose their position in the com- 
petitive race, and sometimes pass out of existence. 

In the vast majority of cases, the answer to why 
some companies grow and some fail is the motivation 
of people, or the lack of it. Ironically enough, the 
people in the successful companies are, on the average, 
no more intelligent than the people in the unsuccessful 
ones. But they have been inspired with the will to 
succeed. They have been encouraged to work with 
their hearts as well as with their hands. 

In any company, people always make the difference. 
Buildings and equipment are just bricks and steel. 
They cannot think, and they have no economic value 
until tramed and interested people give it to them 
by using them efficiently to produce a product the 
world needs. Therefore, when we in the executive 


+Summary of a talk presented before the Hawaii Employers 
Council, June, 1957, at a meeting under the direction of S. Avery 
Raube, Director, Division of Personnel Administration, National 
Industrial Conference Board. 


management of industry find the solution to o 
human problems, we go a long way toward solv 
all our physical problems. Our people will solve the 
for us if given the proper motivation. 

Motivation starts ‘with executive managemer 
After all, the choice of methods to be used in conduc 
ing business and the final responsibility for the 
effectiveness is executive management’s alone. 
management permits expediency or external influenc 
to make the choices, then a company is headed f 
trouble. 

The business of every corporation is directed |] 
large numbers of people representing executive ma 
agement. Practically every plan or decision they ma 
affects other people in one way or another. Here 
where sound company policies can make a great co 
tribution. To be of maximum benefit, however, po 
cies should be written and published. Then they ec 
be readily transmitted to employees and other grou 
and will serve as guideposts that will give directi 
to all business relationships. 

Of course, most companies have directives covert 
standard practices and procedures. And there a 
labor contracts that regulate wages and other con 
tions of employment. But we need more than thi 
We need ideals and principles to guide those w. 
make the day-to-day decisions and establish the stan 
ard practices and procedures. 


The Semantics of Policies 


The kind of policies I am talking about represe 
the philosophy of executive management—its idea 
its ambitions, and its principles. I am not referring 
practices or procedures. In short, the policies we 4 
discussing here are declarations of the letter and spi 
in which management intends that its business affa 
shall be conducted. Naturally, practices and pro 
dures are necessary to implement such policies, b 
they must generally conform to the intent express 
in the policies. 

Here is a practical example of what I mean: 
is our policy to provide not only fair remuneratic 
but the best compensation for services rendered th 
it is possible to pay under changing economic, co! 
mercial, and other competitive conditions. 
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It is our procedure in carrying out this policy to 

analyze all jobs in our company and to make com- 

parisons of rates paid for similar jobs by our com- 

petitors. 

It is our practice in carrying out this fair-wage plan 


to adjust rates which we find to be below those pre-. 


yailing for similar jobs in the industry. 


Policies Should Be Written and Approved 


Many companies say, “We have policies. We just 
never get around to writing and publishing them.” 
I think such companies are missing a splendid oppor- 
tunity to improve motivation. If policies are not in a 
written form, they may be inconsistently applied, 
either because their meaning is hazy or because they 
are not understood by the people interpreting them. 
The unwritten policy has no permanency, no stability 
and no recognized identity. Too frequently it simply 
means “this is the way we do it today. We may do it 
differently tomorrow.” Sometimes the word “policy” 
is even used as an excuse for not doing something an 
executive or supervisor does not want to do. 

When policies are written and published, they are 
constant. They seldom change. To anyone who reads 
them, they say, “This is the basis on which the execu- 
tive management of this company wishes its business 
to be conducted.” 

If policies are to be truly representative of the 
official position of a company and not merely the 
reflection of the philosophy of one man, or a small 
group of men, then they should be approved by the 
board of directors. Policies will then live on. They 
will become the constitution of a company. They will 
not change if the executive management structure 
changes. 

In fact, published policies often play an important 
part in the selection of the new management. For 
example, one of the first considerations in the pro- 
motion of a man to an executive management posi- 
tion in our company, and in others with which I am 
familiar, is this: “Does he believe in and carry out 
our policies?” “ 


Advantages of Published Policies 


When we write and publish our policies we make 
all levels of the management family, down to the 
newest job foreman, aware of the principles that 
executive management expects them to follow in con- 
ducting the business. It has been my experience, 
that as a consequence, we find much more under- 
lying uniformity in the countless decisions made 
each day. There is more consideration for the other 
fellow, more willingness to help him, more concern 
‘over what the eventual impact of the decision might 


Published policies inform employees, stockholders, 
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customers, and the community of the ideals and 
principles that the company endorses. They make 
plain to the employee, for example, the kind of treat- 
ment he has a right to expect. In effect, they are his 
Bill of Rights. For this reason, the publication of 
policies must also be accompanied by an open-door 
attitude if they are to be truly meaningful. Any 
employee who feels that he has not been treated in 
accordance with the policies must be guaranteed the 
right to appeal his case, if necessary, even beyond 
the plant management to the chief executive officer 
of the company. 

When soundly conceived policies that establish 
high ethical standards are set down in writing, they 
give personality and character to a company. They 
are invaluable in creating good will, confidence, and 
good public relations. 


Why Some Fear To Publish Policies 


Most corporations are honest and ethical in their 
business relationships. Yet many executives are ap- 
prehensive that making public their principles would 
result in certain detrimental reactions. 

Some are afraid of how the union might interpret 
published policies. Personally, I believe that since 
most companies pay good wages and provide good 
working conditions and other employee benefits, there 
is no reason for a company to stick its head in the 
sand. Why shouldn’t it say that it is company policy 
to pay good wages when it is already doing so? 

Another objection I have heard is: “If we publish 
our policies, the management can’t make exceptions.” 
If that is an objection, then we must make the most 
of it. Executive management must support the prin- 
ciples it endorses, or confidence in its motives and its 
integrity will be impaired. 

Many companies are afraid that the publication 
of their policies will be burdensome because consid- 
erable effort will be required to explain their meaning 
to the employees and the public. I know from experi- 
ence that we must constantly devise ways and means 
of keeping our policies and their benefits before the 
employees and the public if we want our policies to be 
meaningful and valuable. But I am convinced that 
management cannot spend its time more profitably on 
any of its other responsibilities. 


Where Do You Start? 


On several occasions I have been asked how and 
from what point one starts to write company policies. 
I have never felt that I could properly answer that 
question because a company’s policies should repre- 
sent the management’s philosophy. 

But in our case, I know that the starting point 
was the strong conviction that most employees are 
honest and fair. They want to do what is right, and 
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they will if we give them the proper understanding 
and guidance. They have a real personal interest in 
their job, and they yearn for a feeling of participa- 
tion. They want to have their advice sought by their 
boss and to feel important. These are normal, human 
reactions shared by all of us, whether one is the jan- 
itor or the chairman of the board. 

The foundation of sound policies, in my opinion, 
is faith in men. 

The writing of policies is a task that deserves all 
the thought and attention we can give it. And the 
end result should represent the combined thinking 
of all the principal executives. Each policy should be 
conservative in nature and possible of attainment. 
No policy should be included that management does 
not feel confident it can faithfully carry out. How- 
ever, once convinced, we should have the courage of 
our convictions. Policies should be broad in language 
and in scope, for we are expressing principles, we are 
not writing detailed directives. 

Above all, policies should be based on Christian 
principles and should pledge to treat employees, cus- 
tomers, stockholders and other groups as management 
itself would like to be treated. 


Carrying Out Policies 


Living up to policies is the most difficult respon- 
sibilty of all. If an earnest and conscientious effort 
is not constantly made, then policies become a mock- 
ery, and it would be better if they had never been 
written. However, this does not imply that people 
will lose faith if someone makes a mistake. To err is 
human. And when conscientious efforts have been 
made to carry out policies, people will excuse mis- 
takes. But the leadership in policy application cannot 
be delegated to anyone. It must always be the respon- 
sibility of executive management to set the example 
for the company. 


Value of Published Policies Now Recognized 


If published policies are so effective in improving 
motivation, why haven’t more companies recognized 
their value? 

Tue ConrerENcE Boarp, perhaps more than any 
other organization, has been interested in the history 
and development of published policies. I am informed 
that my company—Armco Steel Corporation—and 
Standard Oil of New Jersey were the pioneers, in 1919 
and 1922, respectively. If there were earlier examples, 
they are not known. 

Through the years that followed, the number has 
increased slowly but surely. Today interest is mount- 
ing. In the steel industry, for example, three com- 
panies have recently published their policies, and I 
understand that two others are giving consideration 
to doing so at the present time. 


Our Experience 


As a case study, I would like to use my own com 
pany’s experience to demonstrate the value of policies 

Armco Steel Corporation was founded at the tur 
of the century. Our first plant was very tiny, eve 
by the standards of those days. Our little compan 
was poorly financed and barely had the funds require 
to get the plant going. 

George M. Verity, our founder, was neither exper 
enced in the manufacture of steel nor did he have 
technical education. But he possessed other abilitie 
that more than compensated for those he lacked. H 
knew what motivated people and he had faith in mer 
He put that knowledge and faith to good use whe 
he went into business. _ 

Everyone knew that-poor little Armco was doome 
to fail—everyone but George M. Verity. The littl 
company many times was next door to bankruptcy 
But throughout all the early travail, Mr. Verity stead 
fastly believed that success or failure of the busines 
would be determined by the interest and enthusiasr 
of his people. Each must contribute more than hi 
counterpart in other companies. To get such a hig 
degree of cooperation, Mr. Verity knew that he mus 
practice policies that built confidence. 

I came to Armco about eighteen months after th 
first heat of steel was tapped because I was attracte 
by his forward-looking views on human relations i 
industry. At that time, I was employed by a larg 
steel corporation. I had started as an office boy i 
a steel plant in Cincinnati. This plant was acquired b 
the large company and I was placed in its cost depart 
ment in New York City. Wishing to know more abou 
the manufacture of steel, I asked for a transfer an 
was given a job on the labor gang of one of the com 
pany’s plants at Gas City, Indiana. There I learne 
how to turn the rolls, and ultimately became assistan 
to the superintendent. 

One day a letter came in the mail asking me t 
come to Middletown, Ohio, and be interviewed fo 
a position by Mr. Verity. Out of curiosity, I agree 
to come, although I had little or no intention of join 
ing his company. I shall never forget that interview 
Mr. Verity took me out into the open hearth depart 
ment and we sat on the melter’s bench. There h 
explained to me his philosophy of management. — 
knew immediately that Armco was the place I wishe 
to spend my business life. 

My family and my friends were horrified when the: 
learned that I decided to leave the large, well-estab 
lished company and cast my lot with Armco. The; 
said it was a fly-by-night outfit. It was sure to g 
broke. And they were almost right. 

But the little company survived, and grew from a1 
organization of 325 people in one plant to 35,00 


(Continued on page 336) 
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Rewarding the Outstanding Worker 


Even at the rank and file level, when no promotion is possible, one company has 
found it advantageous to grant Special Merit Increases to outstanding workers 


MPLOYEES who are paid above the maximum of 
their job grades are found in many companies. 
Their situation is paradoxical in that they are re- 
eiving more than it theoretically is possible for any- 
me doing their jobs to earn. Because other workers 
re apt to feel envious of the employee who has 
jierced the established ceiling for the job, problems 
ften arise in the administration of a company’s sal- 
ry program involving these special cases. This article 
lescribes how one company has attempted to deal 
vith some of these problems. 
~The Allen Manufacturing Company of Hartford, 
stablished in 1910, makes socket screws. It has long 
aken an active interest in the human side of its busi- 
less. Prominently displayed for all to see in its hand- 
00k for employees is a section called “What We 
3elieve.” Here the company sets down its policies in 
vriting. One statement declares that Allen believes in 
‘paying as high wages as possible on the basis of indi- 
vidual achievement and group cooperation.” For 
rears, the company has deliberately been paying more 
han the average rate in the Hartford area. A high per- 
entage of its workers are long-service, skilled crafts- 


nen. 
REGULAR APPRAISALS 


Allen feels it is important to recognize and reward 
ndividual ability and performance wherever it is 
ound in the organization. And the work of all em- 
loyees is appraised regularly. Separate rating forms 
re used for office, factory, and management personnel. 
in “Advanced Employee Appraisal” sheet has been 
leveloped for outstanding workers. _ 

Hourly employees are rated during their probation- 
ry period (first thirty days) and again before their 
ixtieth day on the job when they become union mem- 
vers. Thereafter they are rated every six months until 
hey reach the maximum of the grade; then they are 
ated every year. 

New employees reach the minimum of their labor 
rade in six months, or even earlier. Those in the lower 
ob grades are eligible for merit increases every three 
nonths; those in the higher grades, every six months. 
_ An hourly paid worker in the lowest labor grade who 
nakes normal progress reaches the top of his grade in 
ybout six months. A worker in the highest labor grade 
eaches the top in approximately two years. From then 
mn there are no further increments unless he qualifies 
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for a Special Merit Increase.t It might be expected 
that few are awarded the Special Merit Increase 
(SMI), but this is not so. Allen’s management is 
pleased with the large number on SMI because it is a 
reflection of both employee efficiency and stability. 
At the present time, approximately 35% of the com- 
pany’s 500 union members are receiving the bonus pay. 

To qualify for consideration of the Special Merit 
Increase, a worker must: 


e@ Have reached the maximum rate for his labor 
grade; 

@ Have been continuously employed at Allen’s for 
two years or longer; 

e Not have had an individual wage increase for at 
least one year; 

e@ Have no capacity or opportunity at the time for 
promotion to a higher-paying job at Allen’s; 

e Have “outstanding” work, attendance, and safe- 
ty records, for two years or longer. 


The employee’s work record is adjudged outstanding 
if it exceeds the requirements of the job in five of nine 
respects. The nine performance factors are: (1) con- 
trol of quality or accuracy; (2) Use of machine or 
working time; (3) job knowledge; (4) effort; (5) co- 
operation; (6) attendance; (7) promptness; (8) main- 
tenance; and (9) safety. (See the accompanying 
Special Merit Increase form.) 

The SMI request form is filled out by the employee’s 
supervisor. He uses a three-way rating code—Ezceeds, 
Meets, Falls Below. There must be at least five top 
ratings (i.e. Exceeds), including the first three items, 
to win the SMI. Also this high standing must be main- 
tained at least two years for the employee to qualify, 
and during this time there must be no lost-time acci- 
dents, no more than five absences, no more than six 
latenesses of over one minute each, and no reprimand 
during the last twelve months. 


NOT RETAINED AUTOMATICALLY 


Once he makes the grade, the SMI is not retained 
automatically. It may be lost if the individual’s per- 
formance ratings fall off. As a matter of fact, the 
records show that several workers do lose their SMI’s 


*Excepting general, across-the-board increases, of course, which 
apply to all workers and which have nothing to do with individual 
performance. 
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REQUEST FOR SPECIAL MERIT INCREASE 


Last Date 
JOB Mie iss recte essence cece eet et Conn eee rune Grade............ Present Rate............ INCredSE........-.c00002 Hired:.saceeoee 


A Special Merit Increase is the company’s recognition of an individual employee with an outstanding record over and 
above the particular requirements of his work. His Employee Appraisals must average excellent for the last two years. 
Previous ratings during the last two years must show 5 out of 9 performance factors exceeding job requirements, in- 
cluding the first 3. Use RATING CODE: 

E=—Exceeds M=Meets FB=Falls Below 


DATES OF 


QUALIFICATION EMPLOYEE APPRAISALS DATA OR COMMENTS 


1. Control of Quality or Accuracy 
2. Use of Machine or Working Time 


3. Job Knowledge 


4, Effort 


5. Cooperation 


6. Attendance 


7. Promptness 


8. Maintenance 


9. Safety 


10. General Comments: 
(a.) Mention any suggestion awards, worthwhile activities, promotion or leadership qualifications, etc...........0+0+ 


Fee m eee cere ee eeree esse eee see ee eee eles ee Heese eE SHOOT ESOS HOST EEEEHE EEO E DOSES HOS EEOOEESTHEO OS SOEE SEES SEEDS EES OESE HEHE DESEO ESEEESES OES EOEEE EES O RHEE HES OESEE EOS ORES ESSEC SOS ERE ESSEEEeeaeEEEseeEe 


PO Ore cece ee eee reese seees esse seem eessssees et SECEEE HESS SSOEEESSESDESEESESSESOOEEESESESEOESESESOESESISESOEE SESE E EOE IEEEEE ESSE EEEETESESOEEEESESOSSEEE SSH ESESSEEESESSEEEESES SORES EES EOEEESEeEDESeEees 


Se eee ences erere reser eres e ces eaeseree eee eee eeH esse eee sees esas eseEESSEOESEOESEFEHEODEESHSH OSS ESEEH EEE OSD EEE EHD ESSE EEEE EES OEE OSE HHES SEES EEE S SHEE SEEEEESEESEESESSESSSEEEESES TREES SEED HOSES EEREEES 


Nee ee eeerewreeceraree reese eee seer esses ee HH SEO OE EES ETER EES TEESESERSO SESH S OHS EHEH EEE EESEES EOE ESS OEE H EOS EE HEHEHE OSSEE EES ESEEEEHS ORS ESEEEE ESE EE EES ESE DSSS ESSEE SEES EESE SSO ESEE ESS SSEEOR ESS EOE EES 


POP eee corersecer see ee eer eee esas sees ees ESO ESOS EE ESE SESS H OOS EEE OEEHOOSE OHO H ESO EEOHEHESESSESDIEH OEE EE EEE ae saHeHE THER HEHEHE STE SEE ESS EEE EESEEEESSESEOOSSEEEESEEEH EES EEOHE SEES OEE EEHenaseresee 


HO eee eee ee en acer oe seen seen sees essere eee ees OSEOEHEO HOES OHESUOSOESESOE EHO OOEEHS SESE EEE ER ODES OES EHE HEHE EEE EEE ES aseen ese EOEHEHHE HEHEHE ES OESSEE RHEE OEEESEOHSESEEHOSSEED ESE HE ESSE EE eEEeEEeteneeene 


DO YOU RECOMMEND A SPECIAL MERIT INCREASE? YES i NO [J 
Foreman’s Signatures) 2stc.ccscustence-cocer: Re han i eC 1 RRC AN DCC oF ccncesscsedecccnsetdentencseeocacetbeccsanctasanedtee eaaaamaanem 


Superiniendeant/s!Signaturelcc..t00 teen ese. Fee ccerarsecceke ge cancue enema yees Date 25005. siccsGiescootececedcnsissdoesdberastadaetey eee een 
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“each year. In this regard, the union contract states: 


“If after receiving a Special Merit Increase an employee 
fails in any successive rating to qualify, such increase may 
be removed. If removed, such increase shall be restored 
whenever a subsequent rating shows the employee to be 
properly qualified. No question arising under this section 
shall be the subject of the grievance or arbitration pro- 
cedure except as to whether or not the company has fol- 
lowed the procedure provided for herein.” 


The SMI increment is not large but neither is it so 
small as to be of no interest to the workers. They want 
it for its monetary value as well as for what it signifies. 
In cash, it is worth approximately seven cents an 
hour.t And, as an extra dividend, those on SMI re- 
ceive preference when positions outside the bargaining 
unit become open. 


EVALUATING SMI 


Looking back on almost sixteen years’ experience 
with SMI awards, the Allen Manufacturing Company 
expresses satisfaction with the results obtained. The 
plan was designed to reward and encourage outstand- 
ing job performance, and the company feels it has 
done just this. There are many long-service workers 
at Allen’s, and it is believed SMI has helped, at least in 
a small way, to bring this about. 

Allen executives are quick to point out that, while 
SMI seems to have worked well for them, the plan 
might not work nearly as well in other companies for 
various reasons. Two possible objections to the plan 
are discussed by Allen’s vice-president of manufac- 
turing, who keeps in close touch with the company’s 


+The cost to the company of the SMI plan is about $20,000 to 
$25,000 per year. 
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activities in personnel administration. This executive 
was asked two questions about the Special Merit In- 
crease plan. Here are the questions and his answers. 


Question 1: The standards for SMI are high. For 
example, one requirement is that the individual have 
no more than six latenesses of over one minute for each 
year. If a supervisor wishes one of his workers to 
qualify for SMI, may he on occasion close his eyes to 
minor slips or shortcomings? 

Answer: The minimum qualifying standards have 
been based on average employee performance over 
many years. Management feels strongly that an em- 
ployee under consideration for an SMI must at least 
meet these standards; consequently, exceptions are 
actually rare, even in respect to the more minor short- 
comings. Also, once you start excusing this or that, 
you weaken the purpose of the increase and make 
future administration increasingly difficult. 


Question 2: On the average, three or four of your 
workers lose their SMI’s each year. Isn’t it hazardous 
to offer someone a wage increase that you later might 
take away from him? 

Answer: Not from our viewpoint. Employees realize 
the SMI is something “extra”—hard to get and worth 
keeping. Its removal occurs only when the facts clearly 
support the action. In our opinion, this two-way 
feature acts as an incentive rather than a deterrent: 
first, for the individual employee who loses it to “get 
on the ball” again; second, for other employees—who 
appreciate its value even more when they hear (as 
they probably do) that so-and-so lost his SMI increase 
due to less than outstanding performance. 


STEPHEN HasBBE 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Management Bookshelf 


Occupational Health Nursing—This guide for the practicing 
occupational health nurse clearly outlines the basic func- 
tions of the industrial nurse. Examples of sound nursing 
practices and recommended procedures are included. 
Areas of the nurse’s work—industrial hygiene, safety, 
older workers, ete.—are explained, and frequently encoun- 
tered problems are considered. One chapter is devoted to 
the policy and procedure manual of the occupational 
health nurse. The author, a former nurse in industry, is 
now teaching occupational health nursing at Yale Uni- 
versity. By Mary Louise Brown in association with John 
Wister Meigs, M. D., Springer Publishing Company, Inc., 
New York, New York, 1956, 276 pp., $4.50. 


Better Wage Incentives—This book is designed as a guide 
to setting up and maintaining an effective incentive pro- 
gram. The author outlines various types of incentive 
grievances; then a separate chapter is devoted to each 
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grievance cause and the suggestions for its prevention or 
its solution. Information on preparation for incentive 
arbitration, incentives for foremen, and the economics of 
incentives is also included. By Phil Carroll, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., New York, New York, 1957, 230 pp., 
$4.75. 


Social Responsibilities of Organized Labor—This volume 
is part of a larger study of Christian ethics and economic 
life sponsored by the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America. In this book, the author is concerned 
with the various functions and activities of trade unions 
in relation to their social responsibilities. Such topics as 
collective bargaining, strikes, union security, nonbargain- 
ing functions of unions, unions and their members, inter- 
union relations, unions and management, labor and the 
public, and malpractices in unions are all discussed. By 
John A. Fitch, Harper & Brothers, New York, New York, 
1957, 237 pp., $3.50. 


Company Disability Pensions 
and Federal Disability Benefits 


N AUGUST, 1956, the Social Security Act was 
amended to provide, for the first time, benefits to 
totally and permanently disabled employees before the 
age of sixty-five. Now eligible workers between the 
ages of fifty and sixty-five can receive up to $108.50 
per month. This federal disability benefit is computed 
in the same manner as the age sixty-five retirement 
benefit, except that no benefits are provided for de- 
pendents until the employee reaches age sixty-five. 
The disability amendment became effective in July of 
this year, and the first checks were mailed in August. 
This new federal disability benefit comes at a time 
when more and more companies are providing their 
own special pension benefits to totally and perma- 
nently disabled employees. Although total disability 
benefits were practically universal in pre-Depression 
pension plans, they steadily lost favor after the De- 
pression. However, as the union pension movement 
gained momentum at the beginning of this decade, 
disability pension provisions became frequent again. 
Today about two-thirds of bargained pension plans, 
and about one-quarter of unilateral plans, contain a 
disability pension provision.? 

One possible effect of the new federal disability 
benefits provision is a further increase in the preva- 
lence of private disability pensions. The availability 
of federal benefits could increase union pressure for 
similar company disability benefits. Furthermore, the 
disability amendment could have a direct impact on 
employers similar to that of the original Social Se- 
curity Act. At that time, many companies used federal 
age-retirement benefits as a floor on which to build 
a company program, rather than as a substitute for 
a company program. 

What has been the impact up to now of the fed- 
eral disability benefit on the prevalence of private disa- 
bility pensions? It would appear to be relatively slight, 
judging from the experience and tentative plans of 
ninety-eight companies contacted by. Tae Conrer- 
ENCE Boarp.? These companies were known to be with- 
out disability coverage in their pension plans as of 
January, 1955. Only four of these companies have 


1For the historical development of the incidence and major 
characteristics of disability pensions see “Disability Pensions,” Man- 
agement Record, June, 1956, page 195. 

? These ninety-eight include fifty-two manufacturers, twenty-two 
public utilities, seventeen financial institutions, and seven trade 
establishments. 


added a disability pension since the federal disability 
amendment was passed. Another nine indicate tha 
they are actively considering such a step. Revision 
or planned revisions have been more common amon; 
those with bargained plans than those with unilatera 
plans. 


EFFECT ON EXISTING DISABILITY PLANS 


The inauguration of a federal disability system als 
poses some questions for companies that already hav: 
a disability pension plan. For example, should th 
eligibility requirements for company benefits be mad 
to conform in any way to the eligibility requirement 
for federal benefits? And, to what extent should th 
federal payments be used to offset company benefits 

Sixty-six companies with established disability pen 
sions have provided answers to these questions. Thei: 
answers are indicated by the following: (1) practicall; 
none of these companies have made, or plan to make 
any changes in company eligibility requirements i 
order to conform to the eligibility requirements fo. 
federal benefits; and (2) using federal benefits to off 
set company benefits is a good deal more common fo 
disability pensions than for age-retirement pensions 
About half of the companies offset disability benefits 
but only one-third of them offset age-retirement bene 
fits in whole or in part. 


ELIGIBILITY FOR FEDERAL AND COMPANY BENEFITS 


None of the companies questioned are planning t 
make eligibility for company benefits identical to eligi 
bility for federal benefits; that is, none plan to requir 
an employee to be eligible to receive the federal bene 
fit before he can receive a company disability pension 
But five companies now make the federal benefi' 
a sufficient condition for receiving company benefits 
that is, if an employee receives federal benefits, h 
automatically qualifies for company disability benefits 

In a few cases, companies have changed some par 
of their eligibility requirements to conform to a federa 
requirement. For example, one of the eligibility re 


+ Almost two-thirds of the companies are manufacturers and th 
rest are about evenly divided between public utilities and finance 
Fifty-five per cent employ 1,000 to 10,000 workers; the rest ar 
about evenly split between those that employ less than 1,000 anc 
those with a labor force over 10,000. 

Most, forty-four, have disability benefits for everyone in th: 
company, but twenty have a disability pension only for hourly; 
employees, and two, only for salaried employees. 
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quirements for federal benefits is that an employee 
be at least age fifty. Eight of the sixty-nine plans? 
studied also have an age fifty requirement for com- 
pany benefits, and in two cases this requirement was 
recently added to conform to the federal provision. 
However, none of the companies are actively con- 
sidering an age fifty requirement for the fifty plans 
that now have no age requirement nor for the eleven 
plans that now have an age requirement other than 
age fifty. 

Similarly, only two of the twenty-five plans that 
now have a six-month waiting period for company 
benefits have put in this requirement to conform to 
the federal provision. And none of the companies are 
actively considering a six-month waiting period for 
the twenty-nine plans that now have no waiting 
period nor for the fifteen plans that have a waiting 
period other than six months. 

The Social Security Act defines disability as the 
“inability to engage in any substantial gainful activity 
because of medically determinable impairment which 
can be expected to result in death or to be long-con- 
tinued and of indefinite duration.” Fifty-two of the 
companies questioned have a definition of disability 
essentially the same as this, in the sense that to 
qualify for company benefits the employee must be 
unable to do any kind of work, either in the company 
or in the labor market generally. Three of these com- 
panies state that they have recently changed their 
definition of disability to conform to the federal 
definition. 

However, fourteen companies define disability en- 
tirely in terms of inability to handle jobs in the com- 
pany, more or less ignoring the possibility that the 
employee may be able to handle jobs outside the com- 
pany. None of these companies have indicated that 
they plan to make their definition more restrictive as 
the result of the federal disability definition. 


_ DEDUCTION OF FEDERAL DISABILITY BENEFIT 


_ The amount of the federal disability benefit that 
is deducted from the company disability pension is 
shown below for the sixty-nine plans studied: 


® 54% (37 plans) deduct none of the federal benefit 
@ 20% (14 plans) deduct all 
© 16% (11 plans) deduct one-half 
© 10% (7 plans) deduct a maximum of $85 


The use of federal benefits to offset company bene- 
fits is more often applied to disability benefits than 
age-retirement pensions. Two-thirds of the companies 


| * Actually there are eighty-two separate plans in the sixty-six 
companies, but information was not given for three plans and in 
ten companies, with two plans each, the disability pension is iden- 
tical in both plans and is considered as one plan here. These ten 
plans are all considered as bargain plans, since at least one is bar- 
gained. Among the sixty-nine plans analyzed, forty-three are bar- 
gained and twenty-six are not. 
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provide regular pension benefits exclusive of Social 
Security, but only 54% do not deduct some part of 
federal benefits from company disability payments. 

At the same time, almost three-fourths (50) of the 
companies use the same approach to federal offsets 
for both types of benefits: thirty-two do not deduct 
Social Security benefits from either company disability 
or age-retirement benefits, four deduct all of the fed- 
eral benefit, seven deduct one-half and seven deduct up 
to $85 of any federal benefit. Ten companies that 
make no Social Security deduction from company age- 
retirement benefits deduct all of the federal benefits 
from company disability benefits, and four companies 
deduct one-half. On the other hand, three companies 
that provide disability benefits exclusive of Social Se- 
curity deduct all of the Social Security benefit from 
company age-retirement benefits, and two deduct one- 


half. 


Minimum Disability Pensions 


Thirty-two of the plans studied have a specified 
minimum disability pension.1 The amount of the fed- 
eral disability benefit that is deducted from this com- 
pany minimum follows almost the same pattern as 
for offsets to the regular disability benefit. 


@ 56% (18 plans) deduct none of the federal benefit 
@ 22% (7 plans) deduct all 

@ 13% (4 plans) deduct one-half. 

® 9% (3 plans) deduct $85 


Generally, the amount of the federal benefit that is 
used to offset the regular disability benefit also is used 
as the offset for the minimum disability benefit. How- 
ever, seven of the eighteen plans that deduct some 
part of the Social Security payment from the normal 
disability benefit make no deduction from the mini- 
mum disability pension. 


Recent Changes in Offset Provisions 


From the foregoing, it is evident that most of the 
companies merely extended their existing age-retire- 
ment offset to cover disability benefits. Since the 
federal amendment was passed, very few of the com- 
panies have made any changes in the way they use 
federal disability benefits to offset company benefits. 
Only ten companies have changed their offset provi- 
sions, and another seven are actively planning to do 
so. All but six of these seventeen companies have bar- 
gained plans with either the United Automobile 
Workers or the Steelworkers and thus reflect changes 
being made in disability benefits in these two basic 
industries. 

For example, five companies have changed their 
disability formulas to conform to the revisions nego- 

1 This excludes flat-sum disability pensions since in these cases 
the minimum and normal pension are identical. Also excluded are 


plans without a specified minimum other than the minimum 
amounts available under the regular disability pension formula. 
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tiated by the Ford Motor Company with the UAW. 
Previously, the Ford plan provided for a monthly 
pension of $4.50 per year of service, including Social 
Security benefits; at age sixty-five this disability pen- 
sion was recomputed, using the normal pension for- 
mula of $2.25 per year of service, exclusive of OASI 
benefits. 

Under the new disability formula negotiated earlier 
this year, a disabled employee receives a straight $2.25 
per month for each year of service, plus any federal 
benefits; if he cannot qualify for federal benefits, he 
remains under the old formula. 

This new method of computing the disability pen- 
sion results in larger benefits to employees who qualify 
for federal benefits. For example, under the old for- 
mula a thirty-year employee eligible for maximum 
OASI benefits, would receive a total of $135 per month 
($4.50 x thirty years). Under the new formula he 


1See “The Wage and Fringe Package in Autos,” Management 
Record, July, 1955, page 287. 


receives a total of $176 per month ($108.50 plus $2. 
x thirty years). 

Similarly, three companies already have bargaine 
and three more plan to bargain, revisions in their dis: 
bility benefit provisions similar to those negotiated h 
United States Steel with the steelworkers last Augu: 
(to go into effect this November). Currently the no 
mal disability benefit is 1% of average monthly ear 
ings (during the ten years prior to retirement) fe 
each year of service up to thirty years, including $& 
of the federal benefit. 

Under the revised steel formula, a disabled employs 
receives the larger of: (1) the 1% formula abov 
(2) $90 per month, including $85 of the federal benef 
or (3) $2.50 per month for each year of service up 1 
thirty years, excluding federal benefits. For servi 
prior to November, 1957, this last formula provid 
$2.40 per month for each year. 

Harvanp Fox 
Division of Personnel Administrati 


Briefs on Personnel Practices 


Executive Development Courses—International Flavor 


University courses in management development are 
being organized in Europe as well as in this country. 
Sparked by IMEDE, a foundation created by the 
Nestle Alimentana Company, the University of 
Lausanne offers an eight-month program for upper 
echelon executives called the Management Develop- 
ment Institute. The course is scheduled to start on 
September 17 and will run until mid-May, 1958. In- 
struction will be in English and is to be handled by 
men who either are, or have been, associated with the 
Harvard Graduate School of Business. 

Executives from the United States, Europe, or any 
part of the world may attend the course. However, 
about half the sixty participants are expected to be 
executives from the world-wide Nestle organization, 
including representatives from The Nestle Company, 
Inc., White Plains, New York. 


Service Charm for Milady’s Bracelet 


The current enthusiasm for bracelet charms is re- 
flected in a revision of the service award plan of 
the Indianapolis Power & Light Company. Beginning 
October 1, 1957, every woman employee who completes 
five years of service will receive a gold chain bracelet 
with an attached charm bearing a service emblem, and 
each five-year anniversary thereafter another charm 
bearing the appropriate service emblem will be added. 


An Ipalco man who has five years’ service will r 
ceive a tie clasp, the front of which is a gold chai 
from which a service emblem is suspended. The en 
blem will be replaced with a new one at five-yes 
intervals. 


Reaction to Information Rack Service 


Many a company would like to know whether ii 
information rack service is actually worth while. TI 
Stromberg-Carlson Division of General Dynamic 
Corporation in Rochester, New York, decided to fin 
out, through a survey of its approximately 8,000 en 
ployees. 

Therefore the company sent a questionnaire 1 
3,400 employees that sought their reaction to the i 
formation rack program. Of the more than 1,600 wh 
answered, only twenty expressed dissatisfaction. Mor 
than half reported that they picked up booklets regu 
larly, and 70% said they took the books home to reac 
Another 17% said that after they had read the book 
lets, they filed them for future reference. 

The information racks at Stromberg-Carlson ar 
used to distribute booklets on topics of general inte1 
est. Among the subjects covered are vacation spot: 
tax tips, Social Security data and money-saving idea: 
Six titles are placed in the racks each month, with 
total monthly distribution of about 16,000. All book 
lets, so far, have been picked up within a few minute 
after being placed in the racks. 
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Health Program Reduces Company's 
Absenteeism 


AT EFFECT does a company’s health pro- 

gram have upon employee absenteeism? Many 

companies believe their preventive health plans have 

considerable influence upon absenteeism, but com- 

paratively few firms have “before and after” statistical 
evidence to prove their contention. 

One company that has such records, however, is 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., a New York 
advertising agency. A recent analysis of the firm’s 
absentee and medical department records discloses 
decreasing absenteeism among employees who utilize 
the company’s on-the-premises medical services. In 
contrast, absenteeism increased during the same 
period for those employees who did not use the medical 
facilities. 

Life Extension Examiners, the medical clinic that 
administers the advertising agency’s medical pro- 
gram,! divided the company’s records into three 
groups: frequent users of the medical service (those 
making five or more visits to the medical department 
in a six-month period); average users (those making 
less than five visits) and nonusers (those making no 
visits to the medical department) . 

The lost-time record of the three groups of employ- 
ees was computed for the last six months of both 
1955 and 1956. (See Table 1.) The absentee days 
saved by the two users’ groups were also computed 
(see Table 2). 


* Life Extension Examiners, with headquarters in New York and 
services throughout the country, specializes in diagnostic physical 
examinations. In New York, this clinic also contracts to provide 
medical personnel and administer the medical programs in some 
business firms such as Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. as 
well as in several large metropolitan office buildings (the latter 
programs are jointly supported by tenants of the office buildings) . 


As Table 1 shows, the average days lost per in- 
dividual for both the frequent and average users of 
the medical services were reduced in the 1956 six- 
month period to almost half the 1955 record. The im- 
provement in 1956 is attributed to several causes. 
One is the cumulative effect of a preventive health 
plan. The 1956 record was compiled after the program 
had been in effect more than a year, whereas the 
1955 figures represent only the first six months of the 
medical department’s existence. 

Another reason for the improvement in 1956, the 
company believes, is the daily attendance of a doctor. 
In the 1955 period, only a full-time nurse was present. 
But in the latter period studied, a doctor spent one 
to two hours daily on the premises. (This practice 
started July 1, 1956, and is continuing.) 

The third reason for the changed situation in 1956 
is the effect on the employees of the health education 
aspect of the preventive medical program. After the 
medical services had existed for more than a year, 
the ranks of nonusers were reduced 46%. These figures 
are shown in Table 1. Not all the increase in average 
users, however, is caused by a change in habit of the 
former nonusers. Also included in the increased num- 
ber of average users are some of the employees who 
previously were frequent users but who, in 1956, cut 
down the number of their calls to the medical de- 
partment.! This was achieved through the efforts of 
the doctor and nurse to reduce, unnecessary visits 
to the dispensary on the part of a few employees. 
An example of this reduction in frequent users’ ranks 


1 Because of an increase in total employees (shown in Table 8), 
Table 1 does not show an actual reduction in the number of persons 
who are frequent users, but a percentage reduction did take place. 


Table 1: Employees’ Absenteeism and Medical Visits During Last 
Six Months of 1955 and 1956 


Average Users 
(One to five visits) 


1955 
Number of employees .................0.000000000. 520 
Motal days lost by group... i. +6) a}ece eae wdies ees east 1,070 
Average days lost per individual ............... Eins 21 
Total medical visits of group ...................... 1,957 
Average number of medical visits per individual .... 3.8 


Frequent Users Nonusers 

(Five or more visits) (No visits) 
1956 1955 1956 1955 1956 
1,079 100 101 665 357 
1,329 410 235 1,355 2,049 
12 4.1 23 20 5.7 
3,178 985 973 — —_— 
29 9.85 9.6 — — 
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Table 2: Total Absentee Days Saved in 
Second Six-Month Period 


Number and Average Days Lost Absentee Days 
Type of Users per Individual Saved in Second 
1955 1956 Six Months 
1,079 average users ............ 21 12 971 
101 frequent users ........... 41 23 182 
Total 1,153 


Table 3: Absenteeism of All Employees in Second 
Half of 1954, 1955 and 1956 


1954 1955 1956 
Total’ personnels Ae) eis Gok 1,223 1,285 1,537 
Totalidays lostiins oer nae commas 3,159 2,835 3,613 
Average days lost per employee .... 26 22 24 


Labor Press. Highlights 


lective bargaining or should not be used at all,” 
proclaims The AFL-CIO Collective Bargaining Re- 
port. The magazine then discusses the role unions 
should play in developing and carrying out any job 
evaluation plan. 

It points out that the rapid increase in formal job 
evaluation plans has brought in its wake a number 
of special problems for unions. One major problem, 
according to The AFL-CIO Report, is that the plans 
use various technical “and often inflexible” methods to 
determine how much a job is worth, and thus “may 
supplant or unduly cramp or limit collective bargain- 
ing on wage rates for individual jobs.” Also the large 
number of types of plans, contends the AFL-CIO, 
makes it difficult for union officials to work with them. 
This difficulty is compounded by the fact that the 
plans generally are for a given plant, rather than for 
a whole industry. Collective bargaining consequently 
has to be on a local basis. The one major exception 
cited by The Report is the steel industry, which has a 
plan for the whole industry. 


Union Attitude Toward Plans 


Unions vary in their attitudes toward job evalua- 
tion plans. For example, at a recent Industrial Union 
Department, AFL-CIO, meeting on “Industrial En- 
gineering and Collective Bargaining Policy,” as re- 
ported in the JUD Bulletin, an International Associa- 
tion of Machinists’ representative discussed why his 
union opposes job evaluation plans. 

The harmful effects “of inflated job descriptions, 


“ OB EVALUATION must be subordinate to col- 


Unions Look at Job Evaluation 


is the decrease from thirty-three to thirteen persons 
who made nine or more visits to the medical depart- 
ment. The company believes that the presence of a 
doctor in 1956 greatly aided the nurse’s efforts to 
bring this about. 


NONUSERS CAUSE ABSENTEEISM INCREASE 


The 1956 high absentee rate for nonusers of the 
medical service explains the rise in the company-wide 
absentee figure for 1956, shown in Table 3. This table 
also includes the 1954 absentee rates on a company- 
wide basis. Despite the increase occasioned by the 
nonusers of the medical service in 1956, the company- 
wide rate is lower both for 1955 and 1956 than it was 
in 1954 before institution of the medical department. 

Doris M. Toompson 
Division of Personnel Administration 


the dangers of wage-cutting when these descriptions 
overlap,” and too strict job definitions were some of 
the items mentioned. When job evaluation is used 
contended the IAM speaker, “it should only be con- 
sidered as a ‘frame of reference’ to guide the union and 
company in determining the relative worth of eack 
job.” The Machinists, in their handbook “What's 
Wrong with Job Evaluation,” spell out in further de- 
tail their attitude toward job evaluation. The hand. 
book states that there are ten ways in which a plan 
operates to the disadvantage of employees: 


e It freezes the wage structure and prohibits equitable 
treatment for all. 

e It fails to consider the economic forces of supply anc 
demand. 

e It creates confusion in understanding how rates are 
set. 
e It disregards individual abilities. 

e It places an arbitrary ceiling on wage rates, which i 
contrary to union objectives. 

e It doesn’t provide for length-of-service compensation 

e It facilitates division of skilled jobs, which in turt 
creates lower-rated job classifications. 

e It weakens seniority status by creating new jol 
classifications. 

e It impedes promotion to higher-rated job classifica 
tions because of job description limitations. 

e It simplifies downgrading during periods of layoff.* 


On the other hand, the Steelworkers’ wage divisior 
director took a more optimistic view of job evaluation 
as reported in the JUD Bulletin. He noted that in the 


*See Management Record, June, 1955, p. 243. 
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AFL-CIO Views Need for Collective Bargaining on Job Evaluation Plans 


The following is a listing of the steps involved 
in setting up a point plan of job evaluation. The 
AFL-CIO Collective Bargaining Report notes 
those items which should be decided through 
collective bargaining. 


1. Studying of jobs. Before a plan is developed, in- 
formation must be gathered on the nature of the jobs 
in the plant. . . . Judgment is used to determine what is 
recorded for each job. There is no reason for the local 
union to accept as gospel truth the job studies made 
by an engineer or management official. 


2. Analyzing results of study. The notes made are 
then analyzed to determine what should be included 
in the next step, the writing of job descriptions. 

The analyst decides what to include, usually on the 
basis of what he believes the company is willing to pay 
for. He may delete certain tasks as unimportant. Al- 
though tasks do differ in importance, all tasks which 
contribute to the total job must be recorded. This 
analysis step is not scientific either; it too should be 
subject to bargaining. 


3. Describing the jobs. This is probably the most 
important step in the whole process since the evalua- 
tions will be based on the descriptions. The entire wage 
scale as well as pay for individual jobs will be influ- 
enced by the descriptions. 

Much judgment is used in this step not only as to 
what appears in the description but also as to how it 
appears. Union review is necessary. 


4. Deciding on factors. After the jobs are described 
it becomes necessary to choose factors which are com- 
mon to some extent in all jobs. Again this relies heavily 
on judgment, and the variation possible can readily be 
seen in the multitude of job evaluation plans with 
different factors in plants doing similar work. 


5. Defining factors. Once the factors are decided 
upon it is necessary to define exactly what each means. 
.. . A definition is necessary to insure, as much as 
possible, uniform evaluation. Union viewpoints may 
differ from those of management: they should be re- 
flected in bargaining. 


6. Deciding on degrees of each factor. Recognizing 
that the factors will apply in varying degrees to each 
job it becomes necessary to break down the factors 
into smaller units. It is not a question of whether a job 
does or does not require education but, rather, how 
much education. Judgment is necessary to determine 
the number of degrees in each factor. Often this deci- 
sion is made to provide a nice neat appearing plan with 
an equal number of degrees for each factor, but this 
may be unrealistic and have little practical value. 
Again, this is a properly bargainable matter. 


7. Defining degrees. Exactly what is meant by each 
degree must be spelled out as closely as possible so that 
the evaluators may judge what distinctions to consider 
in deciding whether, for example, a job requires the 
second degree of “Experience” (forty-four points under 
the NMTA plan), or the third degree (sixty-six 
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points) . If the words used in these definitions are too 
general then the evaluators may have imadequate 
guidance. 


8. Weighting of factors. This is probably the most 
difficult and most often abused step in the setting up 
of a job evaluation plan, requiring the most significant 
exercise of judgment. The total number of points of a 
job evaluation plan is not important. What is impor- 
tant is the per cent of the total applied to each factor. 

The NMTA plan is so weighted that education is 2.8 
times as important as job hazards. Experience is 4.4 
times more important than hazards. This means more 
points are given for the fact that a job requires experi- 
ence of as little as three months than for the fact that 
it may be subject to accidents causing loss of an eye 
or limb. 

Such a weighting may be appropriate in some plants 
or occupations where the chance of such an accident is 
highly remote, but certainly this does not hold true for 
hundreds of plants where the NMTA plan is in use. 

It is difficult to determine proper weighting but cer- 
tainly it should be related to the jobs in the particular 
plant. Because of the range for variation, the union has 
a stake in seeing that weighting takes what it considers 
to be realistic account of the particular situation. 


9. Weighting of degrees. Most plans apply the points 
to degrees within each factor equally. This seems to 
indicate a lack of judgment rather than the use of 
judgment. The weightings of degrees should correspond 
to the degree definitions rather than having an equal 
allocation... . 


10. Evaluation of jobs. Now the plan is ready to be 
applied. It should be noted first, however, that many 
companies do not actually go through all of the above 
nine steps to set up a plan, but rather install a 
“canned” plan. Such canned plans of management con- 
sulting engineers and manufacturers’ associations usual- 
ly have little if any relation to job requirements and 
working conditions in a particular plant. 

Whether the plan is “tailor made” or “store bought,” 
however, the evaluation itself, that is, the application 
to the jobs in the plant, or more specifically to the job 
descriptions, is the same. The factor and degree defini- 
tions must be compared to the job descriptions and 
determination made as to which degree of each factor 
the job falls in. The points allowed for each factor are 
then simply added to arrive at a point total for the job. 

The fact that considerable judgment is involved in 
this evaluation process is evident. The individual 
evaluator, regardless of the care used in developing the 
plan, still has wide latitude... . 

This is why evaluation results cannot be accepted 
automatically and must be subject to bargaining. 


11. Turning points into money. The points must of 
course be translated into specific wage rates. Most 
people uninitiated in the ways of job evaluation would 
expect management to simply say a point is worth a 
certain amount. Unions would expect to decide this 
through collective bargaining. .. . 
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steel industry, job evaluation has “helped to eliminate 
the North-South pay differential, has permitted ‘equal 
pay for equal work,’ and has brought increases of 
over 18 cents an hour since the plan was first devised.” 

Whatever their views about the values of job evalua- 
tion, most unions would agree, states The AFL-CIO 
Collective Bargaining Report, that “no job evalua- 
tion plan should be considered sacred; no job evalua- 
tion finding should be considered as ‘scientific fact’ 
not subject to the challenge of collective bargaining.” 


Red Circle Rates and Job Content 


Red circle rates and changes in job content are two 
problems of job evaluation singled out for special at- 
tention in The AFL-CIO Collective Bargaining Re- 
port. 

Red circle rates—rates higher than those called for 
by the evaluation plan—may indicate that the origi- 
nal job evaluation was in error and should be altered, 
according to The Report. The error may not be in the 
specific job being evaluated, states The Report, but 
in the plan itself. The plan may not have taken into 
consideration those factors “peculiar” to the job or 
it may not have evaluated them “properly”; or, if 
there are many red circle rates, the plan may not fit 
the plant. 

The AFL-CIO warns that since companies want to 
get rid of red circle jobs they may transfer men to jobs 
for which they are not qualified or where they may 
clash with seniority practices. Or, when wage increases 
are negotiated, management may try to give the red 
circle workers less of an increase than other workers. 
The Report again warns that if the unions permit this, 
dissatisfaction will arise among various groups within 
the union “with possible serious frictions leading to a 
decrease in future collective bargaining strength.” 

Concerning changed job content, the AFL-CIO says 
“many unions have discovered that a large part, if 
not all, of negotiated wage increases may be eaten 
away by downgrading of jobs and workers’ wage rates 
as job content is changed.” 

If new production methods mean a change in job 
content, the AFL-CIO tells the union to ask these 
questions: “Does the changed job description portray 
actual changes in the job itself? If the job has been 
changed, does the change require a re-evaluation?” 
And it tells the unions to answer these questions by 
checking job descriptions to see if the changes are ac- 
tual changes “and are not used as a handy excuse for 
watering down the job and its rating.” They should 
also check to see if other duties were added that would 
make up for those taken away. 

To help the unions in their evaluation the AFL-CIO 
has published a checklist that emphasizes the points 
to be checked in collective bargaining. (See box on 
the preceding page.) 

Apert A. BLum 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Canadian Labor Press Highlights 


Union Security 


Employer payment of union dues, reports The 
United Automobile Worker—Canadian Edition, is one 
of the new developments in Quebec’s debate on right 
to work vs. union security. A Quebec province arbi- 
tration board has, in effect, ordered an employer to 
pay the union dues of an employee who refuses to pay 
for “personal or other reasons.” This is a departure 
from the “Rand formula”! which has been declared 
illegal by recent Quebec court decisions. Under the 
Rand formula, all employees covered by the contract, 
whether union members or not, had to pay union dues. 
Those who would not allow union dues to be deducted 
from their pay either had to resign or face dismissal 
from their jobs. 

Under the arbitration board’s new formula, the onus 
to pay is upon the employer. According to the UAW’s 
bulletin, this is “an improvement in the Quebec labor 
picture. . .. Whether or not it will eventually be in- 
strumental in leading to completely revamped labor 
legislation . . . merits close attention.” 


Revises Meeting Procedures 


A “radical new method” of conducting its meetings 
is used by a British Columbia local of the Oil, Chem- 
ical and Atomic Workers International Union, reports 
the union’s official paper, the Oil, Chemical and 
Atomic Union News. 

Under the new system, each member receives a 
mimeographed workbook as he enters the union hall. 
Included in the workbook, which is prepared in ad- 
vance by the local’s executive board, are complete 
minutes of the last meeting, a list of every letter re- 
ceived (the actual letters are on file in the hall for 
any member to read) , the reports of the local’s officers 
and committees, and the executive board’s recommen- 
dations. Each member is given time to study the book 
and discuss it with his friends during the sublocal 
meeting which precedes the general membership meet- 
ing. 

This new way of running meetings was developed 
by an officer of the Canadian Labour Congress who 
introduced it into the OCAW local. Reporting that 
the method has proven most successful in this and 
two other OCAW locals, Union News predicts that it 
will spread to many other locals in the United States 
as well as in Canada. 

Sumer Mannine 
Canadian Office 

*The term “Rand formula” became popular after the 1946 arbi- 
tration award of Mr. Justice I. C. Rand of the Supreme Court of 
Canada which settled the Ford-UAW dispute in Windsor, Ontario. 
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Trends in Later Relations 


EMOCRACY as practiced in union elections 
varies widely from one union to another. Par- 


allel events occurring in the latter part of August 


serve to sharpen the contrast in methods used by the 
Teamsters and the Typographical Union. 
In the convention of the International Typograph- 


| jeal Union, the union’s president, Woodruff Ran- 


dolph, announced that he would not be a candidate 


in the annual elections. While campaigning has already 


started no one could predict with certainty who would 


_ run for the office and who would win. 


During the same week, James R. Hoffa appeared 


before the McClellan Committee. By his own testi- 


mony and by evidence presented in the hearings, the 


AFL-CIO’s Ethical Practices Committee indicated he 
had disqualified himself from holding any union office. 


Yet he announced to reporters that it was a certainty 


| that he would win the presidency at the Teamster 


convention to be held September 30. And the reporters 
had to agree that he had the convention votes to 
win. 

These two events gave rise to the question: Why 
does this great difference between the two unions 
exist? The constitutions of the two unions as they re- 
late to elections offer a good part of the answer. 


Typographical Union's Safeguards 


The constitution of the Typographical Union re- 
quires annual conventions for the transaction of union 
business. It, however, also requires annual election of 
officers, not by convention votes, but by referendum 
vote of all the members. And for this referendum vote 
it sets up many safeguards. 

Under the Typographical Union’s constitution, any 
member in good standing may nominate himself for 
president. In February of each year, the local unions 
vote on the nominees; and the five nominees who 
receive the greatest number of “endorsements” by 
the local unions become candidates in the final elec- 
tion. However, all candidates must have received 
the endorsement of at least fifty local unions. To re- 
ceive the “endorsement” of a local union, a nominee 
must obtain a majority of votes cast by the members 
of the local. The constitution guarantees the candi- 

dates the right to “space in the April and May issues 
of the Typographical Journal for the publication of 
reasons and arguments in support of their candi- 
dacy... .” The annual election is held in May, and 
the candidate receiving the highest number of votes 
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Teamsters vs. Typographical Union: 
Comparison in Democracy 


cast by individual members is declared elected. 
Voting is by secret ballot. 

Historically, the Typographical Union has followed 
a course of strict adherence to democratic principles 
since its founding over 100 years ago by Horace 
Greeley. The members have a fierce pride in its 
democratic traditions, turn out a large vote each year, 
and zealously guard against any infringements on their 
democratic rights. 

Moreover, there has arisen over the years a system 
of two and sometimes three political parties within 
the union. These parties keep careful watch on each 
other and especially on the incumbents. The constitu- 
tion requires that all expenditures, however small, 
must be reported monthly in the Typographical 
Journal, the official publication which is received by 
every member. If anything were to be out of line, the 
opposition party would seize and capitalize on it in 
the next annual election. The incumbents in office 
know this. 

Democratic procedures in the Typographical Union 
are thus established through constitutional safeguards 
and maintained through vigilant’ self-policing. 


Teamster Power in Hands of Paid Officials 


The Teamsters’ constitutional provisions on elect- 
ing a president are quite different. 

Instead of annual elections, the Teamster constitu- 
tion requires elections every five years. Election is not 
by referendum vote of the members but by conven- 
tion action. The president is elected by a majority of 
votes cast by the delegates. Their vote is not by secret 
ballot but by roll call. In most cases the delegates 
are not rank and file members but paid union officials. 
In practice this means that their vote is controlled 
by whoever pays them or whoever has the power to 
remove them. In turn this means that votes are 
not decided by individual delegates on the convention 
floor but by power blocs before the convention vote 
ever takes place. Thus in the 1952 convention, Team- 
ster President Daniel J. Tobin, who remained in office 
for 47 years, was forced out in a power play. James R. 
Hoffa swung his large Central States Conference vot- 
ing bloc behind Dave Beck for the presidency. In 
return, Mr. Hoffa got the right to organize as a satrapy 
the Southern Conference of Teamsters plus a freer 
hand in trying to take over the East. 

Represented at the coming Teamster convention 
will be delegates from approximately one thousand 
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locals. Mr. Hoffa’s prediction of victory, reporters 
concluded, was based on the following voting blocs: 
e A solid bloc of 400 locals in the Central States Con- 
ference of Teamsters which he heads. 
e The 100 locals in the Southern Conference of Teamsters 
which is headed by Mr. Hoffa’s appointee. 
At least 200 locals from the eastern states, with much 
of this voting strength represented in the 125,000- 
member New York Teamsters Joint Council No. 16 
headed by John J. O'Rourke. The McClellan Com- 
mittee claims Mr. O’Rourke was elected with the help 
of Mr. Hoffa and the Johnny Dio paper locals. 


While Mr. Hoffa regards these as solid blocs of votes 
for himself, there are signs of growing defections of his 
forces to his three announced adversaries. Mr. Hoffa 
discounts these defections with the claim that he has 
over half the convention delegates personally pledged 
to him in writing. 


JAMES J. BAMBRICK, JR. 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Compensation 
(Continued from page 313) 


“administering” the program on a continuing basis 
“in accordance with the established company policies 


and plans.” Among these companies, seven of the ad- » 


ministrators are responsible for administering the 
salary program, three the wage program, two incentive 
plans, two supplementary management compensation, 
one the executive salary program, and one the com- 
pany stock option program. 

While all but two of the twenty-seven companies 
have some form of job evaluation program to aid in the 
administration of wages and salaries for at least some 
levels of employees, only seven—as stated above—in- 
dicate that the central staff group has responsibilities 
regarding the company’s job evaluation programs. One 
is responsible for “establishing and reviewing” the 
company job evaluation program. Another “coordi- 
nates” the corporate evaluation program, while a third 
“coordinates the installation and maintenance of the 
management evaluation plan.” Four indicate that they 
have direct and continuing responsibility for adminis- 
tering the company evaluation programs. 

The decentralized system of administering salaries 
followed by several of the companies finds many of 
them with formal evaluation plans available but leaves 
their adoption optional to the various departments 
or plants. One company, for instance, will make sys- 
tematic evaluations of individual jobs or departments 
up to a salary level of $15,000 a year “at the request 
of the department involved.” 

The more direct administrative functions at the staff 
level are represented in the salary administration sec- 


tion of an automobile manufacturing company that 
exercises direct control over all central staff activities 
and functional control over all divisions and over- 
seas salary administration activities for salaried em- 
ployees paid up to $1,515 a month. 

According to the supervisor, this salary administra- 
tion section, which is comprised of three supervisors, 
twenty-one analysts and fourteen clerks, is responsible 
for: 


“Programs and policies relating to salaried personnel such 
as preparation of presentations, submitting recommenda- 
tions for proper administration of salaries on a company- ~ 
wide basis, job analysis and evaluation, foremen’s compen- 
sation, review of the supervisory structure to determine 
more effective utilization of supervisory personnel, instal-— 
lation of the management ranking program designed to” 
rank nonevaluated management positions, determination 
of future salaried union demands, and interpretation and 
administration relative to various salary administration 
policies.” 


Following are other examples of more direct or cen- 
tralized administrative control by headquarters com- 
pensation staffs among companies surveyed. 


Glass Company—The director of wage and salary ad- 
ministration, reporting to the vice-president, personnel 
administration, has responsibilities covering hourly, salary 
and executive position evaluation; policy and procedure 
administration; clerical and statistical functions, and fringes 
(except group insurance and pensions) and “subsidiaries 
are serviced in precisely the same way divisions of the main 
company are serviced.” 

* * * 


Pharmaceutical Company—The wage and salary ad- 
ministration department is responsible for establishing, 
maintaining and coordinating wage and salary classifica- 
tions, compensation programs, employee benefit programs, 
incentive compensation programs, centralized employee 
records, and organization planning for “all company loca- 
tions.” 

* * * 


Electrical Products Company—The salary and wage 
administration department reports to the vice-president, 
industrial relations and has as its primary function the de- 
velopment, maintenance and administration of the salary 
and wage plan for the company and its subsidiaries. Specific 
duties cover wages, salaries, maintenance of some em- 
ployee records, development of salary and wage policies, 
conducting and analyzing surveys, performing research 
and analysis of new jobs and assembling data for union 
negotiations. 

* * * 


Electrical Products Company—The director of wage and 
salary administration heads a group of thirteen employees 
who “handle all wage and salary matters up to the officers.” 
The department is responsible for: job evaluation of all 
hourly and salaried positions; performance reviews; ap- 
proval of all individual increases (except those at the top 
on which they merely recommend action); maintaining 
“adequate pension, insurance, and other employee benefit 
plans”; administration of the executive bonus plan; making 
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all wage, salary and fringe benefit surveys; making rec- 
ommendations to top management regarding general ad- 
justments. The head of this department also serves on the 
management negotiation committee. 


* * * 


Industrial Machinery Company—The manager, wage 
research service directs the activities of a headquarters 
group that is responsible for the evaluation and adminis- 
tration of rates for all factory employees and the evalua- 
tion of salaried occupations in his local plant and serves 
as a consultant for seventeen outlying plants. Thirteen 
of his employees—nine analysts and four clerks—work 
only on the company evaluation programs. The manager 
outlines the duties of his group as: 

a. Wages—Preparation of job descriptions and evalua- 

tions, administration of rates and recommending changes 

or revisions in rate structure. 

b. Salaries—Preparation of job descriptions and evalu- 

ations and recommending changes or revisions in salary 

structure. 

c. Maintenance of employee records—For hourly paid 

employees. 

d. Incentive plans—Development of incentive policies, 

procedures and training programs. 

e. Fringes—Conducting extensive surveys in general 

policies and practices for use in recommending revisions 

or changes in fringe issues. 

f. Other—Developing and administering company- 

wide cost reduction program and supervisory training in 

cost reduction and related areas. 


* * * 


Metals Company—The salary administrator, reporting 
to the vice-president of personnel and industrial relations, 
coordinates and correlates salary policy, salary structures 
and salary movement for all locations and subsidiary com- 
panies. Other duties cover the administration of salaries, 
supplementary compensation for management, stock option 
programs, and maintaining individual salary records. 


In the case of this last company, efforts to decen- 
tralize salary administration are currently in process. 
The salary administrator indicates that decentraliza- 
tion of salary administration “to the greatest extent 
practical” is the company’s primary concern of the 
moment. “In our company,” he adds, “this means that 
each plant would administer the salaries of all non- 
exempt and lower-paid exempt employees without ap- 


_ proval of individual raises from the central office.” 


The central office would, however, continue to coun- 
sel on and review proposed changes in local salary 
structures and relative values of jobs involved. And it 
would also receive periodic reports in order to check 
salary levels, as well as make periodic visits to each 
plant to discuss salary administration problems en- 
countered at the local level. 

In contrast with this attitude is the approach of a 
company in which responsibility for salary programs, 
except for management compensation, is for the most 
part decentralized. It is striving for greater centraliza- 
tion “of control at least” of the fifteen separate com- 
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pensation plans now existing within the company. A 
spokesman for the company reports: “As a central 
staff unit, we feel that we should provide assistance 
and advice and have the ‘right’ to review all of the 
employee compensation plans in the company, rather 
than be confined largely to the management compen- 
sation program as at present.” 

In several of the companies the administrative ac- 
tivity of the headquarters group is direct at some loca- 
tions or levels and purely advisory at others. In the 
wage and salary section of a large rubber company 
surveyed, for instance, the salary group is responsible 
for “consistent salary administration throughout the 
company,” while the responsibility of the wage group 
is “one of advising and research.” The section directly 
services product divisions, auxiliary departments and 
branches and serves in an advisory capacity to foreign 
operations and domestic subsidiaries. 


EMPLOYEES COVERED 


The handling of wages and salaries has been incor- 
porated under one administrative head in fifteen of the 
twenty-seven companies, and the staff compensation 
people representing these companies have responsibili- 
ties covering both wages and salary administration. In 
ten of the remaining twelve companies, the administra- 
tor is primarily concerned with salary activity and 
has no control over wages. The two others are respon- 
sible for wage administration exclusively. 

Both of the administrators who are restricted to 
wage administration head departments where the 
primary function is largely one of research and consul- 
tation. As one describes his major responsibility, it is 
“to provide a central source of information covering all 
data pertinent to the effective administration of hourly 
wage rates throughout the corporation.” 

This purely advisory role for the staff wage adminis- 
trator is typical, rather than exceptional, in highly 
unionized companies. It appears that in such com- 
panies the wage administrator’s duties of setting rates 
and controlling the internal wage structure are condi- 
tioned to a considerable extent by union negotiation 
processes. Not only are actual rates negotiated, but 
under the provisions of long-term contracts, increases 
for nonexempt hourly personnel may be predeter- 
mined on an automatic basis over a period of years. 

Under these circumstances, the primary duty of the 
administrator exclusively concerned with wages is to 
fortify management’s stand during negotiating ses- 
sions. Therefore the emphasis upon research—provid- 
ing cost analysis, comparative wage data, and other 
vital statistical information—is understandable. For 
while rates are set by negotiations, management agrees 
to rates on the basis of advice and information pro- 
vided by the wage administrator. 

The staff consultant heading the wage section of a 
large, highly unionized communications company, for 
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instance, describes his principal duties as providing 
consultation “on all ‘bargainable’ items and analysis 
of their costs.” His section, which reports to the as- 
sistant vice-president in personnel responsible for 
union-management relations, wages and working con- 
ditions, consists of only three directly supervised em- 
ployees. He also has the use, however, of several statis- 
tical service groups whose primary responsibility is 
“to keep up-to-date on a daily basis files containing 
fingertip information on all pay rates, pay rate struc- 
tures, pay levels, working practices, contract clauses, 
etc. These data are invaluable in a consulting type of 
supervisory job such as we do for the subsidiary com- 
panies.” 


SALARY ADMINISTRATION STRESSED 


Even when the administration of both wages and 
salaries are coordinated under one central administra- 
tive section, the activities of most of the staff are 
usually concerned with administering salaries rather 
than wages. The supervisor of the wage and salary 
section of a large petroleum products company reports 
that “while wages are included in the duties of the 
group, by far the greater part of the work is with re- 
gard to salaries.” In this case, the principal duty of the 
section is administering the salary classification plan, 
which includes maintaining salary classification rec- 
ords and salary surveys. 

This unequal distribution of activity in adminis- 
tration of wages and salaries reflects the greater 
diversification of salary programs. When all levels are 
included—exempt, nonexempt, professional, technical, 
middle management, sales and executive—a number 
of separate salary plans, as well as evaluation and in- 
centive plans, may be incorporated into the company’s 
over-all salary program. While the wage administra- 
tor’s job is primarily advisory or consultative in na- 
ture, control of the salary structure often entails a 
variety of more direct administrative responsibilities. 

The salary staff also has the continuing problem of 
coordinating the salary program with the company’s 
fluctuating wage structure. Whether contracted on a 
national or local basis and with one or a variety of 
unions, wages—once negotiated—are an accomplished 
fact. And the wage administrator responsible for inte- 
grating these into his wage structure is often forced 
to do so with little immediate regard for the company’s 
parallel salary structure. But these negotiated in- 
creases for hourly employees are almost certain to 
have some impact upon the over-all payroll structure, 
and salaries must be adjusted accordingly. No matter 
how the adjustments are made—whether by general 
increases, merit increases, or additions to the salary 
ranges—it is usually up to the salary administrator to 
determine the most satisfactory method of dealing 
with this recurrent threat to his company’s salary 
structure. 


Brief descriptions of the responsibilities of two of 
the administrative groups handling both wages and 
salaries at the central location follow: 


Electrical Equipment Company—The manager, wage 
and salary administration heads a group of six employees 
responsible for the coordination of the corporate wage and 
salary program—including evaluation, conduct of merit 
review programs, compliance with wage and hour legisla- 
tion, and maintenance of corporate salary administration 
records. 


Rubber Company—The five employees under the mana- 
ger, wage and salary administration are primarily respon- 
sible for: establishing salary administration policies; es- 
tablishing and reviewing job evaluation programs; compil- 
ing and analyzing payroll and fringe benefit statistics; 
formulating and administering supplementary compensa- 
tion programs for sales and executive personnel; maintain- 
ing salary records for the middle-management group; 
reviewing rate and range adjustments (hourly and salary, 
office and store) ; establishing cost of living allowances for 
expatriates. 


EXECUTIVE COMPENSATION 


As has been indicated, executive salaries do not as 
a matter of course fall into the bailiwick of the wage 
and salary administrator. They are often handled in- 
stead by a company executive or an executive salary 
committee. The committee may call upon the adminis- 
trator for corroborative advice or survey data, but in 
most instances his role remains largely consultative. 
As one of the administrators puts it: 


“Although normally the wage and salary administra- 
tion has the responsibility for executive and top managerial 
salaries as part of its function, actually the company 
salary committee and the management evaluation com- 
mittee primarily administer salaries at these levels. The 
wage and salary administration section, however, assists 
materially in preparing information, making surveys and 
analyses, recommending specific actions, and coordinating 
salary actions concerning top management personnel with 
those accorded to all other salaried employees.” 


There is, however, as has also been indicated, a 
growing trend to incorporate the administration of 
high-level executive salaries—along with sales and 
other specialized levels—into a comprehensive uni- 
fied wage and salary administration office. At least 
seven of the compensation people in the twenty-seven 
companies have responsibilities covering some aspects 
of executive compensation. Two are responsible for the 
full range of salaries from the lowest level through the 
executive. Two administer lower-level salaries but 
have responsibilities touching on supplementary exec- 
utive compensation programs. And three are almost 
exclusively concerned with top-level executive com- 
pensation. 

The compensation specialist of a petroleum products 
company, for instance, helps administer salaries and 
maintains salary records and personnel histories for 
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“unclassified salaries of approximately $20,000 a year 
and above.” 

The general supervisor of salary administration of a 
metals company is responsible for classifying all the 
management positions in the largest division (10,900 
management employees) and coordinates the installa- 
tion and maintenance of management evaluation plans 
in other divisions and subsidiaries, both foreign and 
domestic. 

Among the companies surveyed, however, the indi- 
vidual who is most directly concerned with executive 
compensation is the manager of the salary committee 
staff of an insurance company. The compensation 
function in this company is carried out through fifteen 
separate wage or salary plans, divided according to 
type of employee or geographic considerations as fol- 
lows: management, agency salesmen, group salesmen, 
clerical (five plans), building maintenance (four 
plans), commissary employees (three plans) . 

The top compensation authority under the president 
is a salary committee composed of six of the highest- 
_ ranking officers in the company, exclusive of the presi- 
dent and chairman of the board. The chairman of the 
committee is the senior vice-president. The manager of 
salary committee staff reports to the secretary of the 
_ company who is also secretary of the committee. The 
manager’s staff includes three analysts and three 
clerical employees who perform all the necessary re- 
search and staff work for the salary committee. The 
manager describes the duties of the salary committee 
as follows: 


“The salary committee retains the immediate respon- 
sibility for the management compensation program. On 
other programs the responsibility is decentralized for the 
most part, except that the committee does authorize all 
changes in wage and salary scales and general increases in 


“In addition to its compensation responsibilities, the 
salary committee must approve all major changes in the 
company’s organization structure. The salary committee 
staff has the responsibility in evaluating and recommending 
salary ranges for approximately 700 jobs in the manage- 
ment group. These jobs are occupied by approximately 
1,300 incumbents. In general, we cover jobs with maxi- 
mums from $10,000 through vice-presidents (excluding 
members of the salary committee) . 

“Tn addition we do have jurisdiction over some jobs be- 
low $10,000 which are of a professional or highly technical 
nature. The staff is further responsible for rendering ad- 
vice and processing all personnel, position and salary 
changes for employees in the management group. We also 
advise. on and process the various organizational changes 
in the company which the salary committee authorizes. 
The staff maintains salary and other records for employees 
in the management group and dispatches all official notifi- 
cations of actions and decisions of the salary committee 
and its chairman. Only occasionally are we called on for 
staff work in areas outside of the management compensa- 
tion plans.” 
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SIZE OF STAFF 


A great many company executives want to know 
“how many employees are required to administer 
wages and/or salaries?” Only because of the persist- 
ence of these questioners did Taz Conrerence Boarp 
request this information from the twenty-seven co- 
operating companies; the Board hesitated to secure 
this information because it recognizes that the result- 
ing analysis would not be indicative of anything that 
could be considered reliable or significant. In fact, 
data like these run grave risk of being completely 
misleading. 

This fear is substantiated by the fact that the num- 
ber of employees required to administer the wages 
and/or salaries among the group of twenty-seven com- 
panies ranges all the way from a minimum of three 
to a maximum of forty-one. The philosophy of the 
management, the companies’ policies, the number and 
types of control techniques used and the degree of 
centralization of administration employed are more 
of a determinant of the number of such employees re- 
quired than is the size of the company. 

The wage section of the largest company repre- 
sented (786,719 employees), for instance, has only 
three directly supervised employees in addition to the 
staff consultant who heads the group. But the func- 
tion of the section is purely advisory and the organiza- 
tion is highly decentralized. 

In contrast to this is the case of a company with 
16,000 employees that requires forty-one people, in- 
cluding four supervisory employees, five senior ana- 
lysts, four wage and salary assistants and twenty- 
eight clerical employees for its central wage and salary 
administration functions. The group, however, directly 
services headquarters divisions and acts in a control 
and advisory capacity to thirteen divisions or com- 
panies. And its duties include: 


Development of salary, wage and fringe benefit plans, 
policies and procedures. 

Administration of salaries and wages in accordance with 
established plans, policies and government regulations. 

Preparation and maintenance and follow-up on employee 
leaves of absence. 

Preparation, maintenance and issuance of various per- 
sonnel data. 

Administration of two evaluation plans for both head- 
quarters and division personnel. One is a rank-point-factor 
plan covering exempt positions up to top management 
level, and the other a factor-point plan covering nonexempt 
salaried. 


Among the companies represented the most fre- 
quent number of employees required to administer 
compensation programs at headquarters locations is 
twelve. The number of employees in these companies 
ranges from 6,300 to 55,000. 

Joun O’Brien 
Division of Personnel Administration 
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Retail Prices Higher in July 


The rise in the cost of food again accounted for a large part of the 
monthly increase in the over-all retail price level 


HE UPWARD trend of retail prices was carried 
over into the second half of 1957 as consumer 


| prices continued to rise in July. According to Tur 


CoNnFERENCE Boarp’s consumer price index, retail 
prices rose 0.3% over the month. This increase brought 
the all-items index for the United States to 104.8 
(1953 = 100), which was 2.6% above the year-ago 
level. 

The purchasing value of the consumer dollar fell 


0.3 cent in July as it was reduced to 95.4 cents (1953 
dollar = 100 cents). This was 2.6 cents below the 


_ value of the July, 1956, dollar. 


- A continued seasonal increase in the cost of food 


was the primary reason for the July rise. Over the 


month, the food index was 0.8% higher, while sun- 
dries were up 0.5%, and transportation rose a slight 


0.1%. Housing and apparel costs, on the other hand, 


remained at their June, 1957, levels. 

Although three of the five major areas of consumer 
spending that make up the retail price index recorded 
increases over the month, the general uptrend of 
prices appears to be losing some of its momentum. 
Price differences between the current month and the 
corresponding month a year ago were smaller in July 


than for any of the preceding three months. May, 


June and July, which because of seasonal upswings 


_ generally record the largest price advances of the year, 
| showed a combined increase of 0.9% in 1957, as com- 
pared with 1.1% in 1956. 


FOOD MOVING TOWARD PEAK 


The seasonal upward movement of food prices con- 


tinued in July; however its force was somewhat less 


than in preceding months. The meat, fish and poultry 
index advanced 1.6%, as all meats recorded price in- 


creases. The largest increase came in beef, 1.9%, and 
_was followed by advances of 1.7% for both pork and 


poultry. The ‘other meats’ group and fish recorded 
lesser increases. 

Fruits and vegetables, which had registered seasonal 
price hikes ranging from 1.0% to 3.3% over the past 
three months, rose a relatively slight 0.5% in July. 
Both fresh fruits and fresh vegetables were mainly 
responsible for this advance, as canned fruits and 
vegetables rose only fractionally. Potatoes, up 1.5%, 
showed the greatest price strength in the group. 

The dairy products and eggs index, up 1.1%, regis- 
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tered its first increase in eight months. During that 
period, rapidly declining egg prices had more than 
balanced the slow upward trend of manufactured dairy 
products. In July, egg prices finally recovered from 
their prolonged weakness and rose 3.5%. This ad- 
vance, combined with lesser increases for fresh milk 
and manufactured dairy products, resulted in the up- 
ward shift of the group index. 

Cereal and bakery product prices continued their 
slow but steady climb, as they advanced 0.3% over 
the month. Bread and flour, both up slightly, were 
mainly responsible for the rise in the group index. 
The ‘other food’ group remained unchanged over the 
month, as declines in coffee and fats and oils were can- 
celled by higher prices for tea and sugar. 


THE NONFOOD GROUPS 


The sundries index, with a 0.5% advance, regis- 
tered the largest increase among the otherwise rather 
stable nonfood groups. This was the result of a 1.2% 
increase in the cost of alcoholic beverages and tobacco, 
combined with a 0.5% advance in medical care 
charges. The other parts of the sundries index recorded 
only fractional increases. 

Higher public transportation costs, which more than 
outweighed weak new car prices, were entirely re- 
sponsible for the slight advance of the transportation 
index. 

The remaining two nonfood groups were unchanged 
over the month. Higher rent, electricity and household 
operation charges counterbalanced lower fuel and 
housefurnishings prices in the housing index. The 
stability of the apparel index was the result of slightly 
lower women’s clothing prices, which were cancelled 
by higher charges for dry cleaning and shoe repair. 
Men’s apparel costs remained unchanged. 


SINCE A YEAR AGO 


Compared with a year ago, prices for all commodity 
groups were substantially higher this July. Transpor- 
tation, recording the greatest increase, rose 3.5%. The 
development of a stronger market for used cars helped 
push automobile transportation costs up 3.4%. Pub- 
lic transportation charges, up 3.8%, continued to move 
upward, with higher rates recorded for many cities. 

Sundries costs increased again this month, bringing 
the yearly rise to 2.9%. Since 1953, sundries have 


Consumer Price Index—United States 
Cities over 50,000 population 


1953 = 100 
FOOD HOUSING 
ALL 
ITEMS Meat, Cereal, Dairy Fruits, Other Fuel, Power, Water 
Total Fish, Bakery | Products, Vege- Food at Total Rent. |" ~7 >) = nee 
Poultry | Products Eggs tables Home Total Gas Elec- 
tricity 
1956 January.......... 101.1 97.5 88.4 104.9 98.5 99.7 105.7 102.2 106.8 105.0r} 108.97} 101 
Pebruaryc, sce se es 101.1 97.3 88.0 104.9 96.9 101.5 105.3 102.4 107.1 105.67} 108.97; 101.! 
Marche sence a caact 101.1 97.0 87.4 104.9 96.0 101.7 105.8 102.6 107.2 105.77} 108.97; 102.) 
J No) 1 eet attceaeah 101.0 97.0 87.2 104.9 94.7 102.4 106.4 102.6 107.5 105.7r| 109.17) 102.! 
Margin ait in oi 101.2 97.7 88.5 105.0 94.4 105.6 106.7 102.6 107.6 105.37} 109.17) 102. 
PUNE alee < smo salee 101.7 99.2 89.9 105.3 94.3 112.1 107.4 102.7 107.7 105.37} 108.97) 102.! 
DULY ss seeks ee es 102.1 100.1 90.9 105.5 95.1 114.2 108.0 102.8 107.9 103.9 106.0 102. 
ADUSE ce ities ae cne 102.3 100.4 92.5 105.7 96.5 100.8 108.5 103.0 108.0 104.0 106.1 102.1 
September........ 102.4 100.3 93.6 105.8 97.4 105.8 109.1 103.3 108.1 104.3 106.5 102. 
October. cij5\skle¢ 102.7 100.8 95.1 106.4 99.0 102.7 109.7 103.4 108.4 104.7 106.5 102.: 
November........ 103.2 100.5 93.5 106.6 99.7 102.1 110.1 103.6 108.5 105.3 106.8 102. 
December......... 103.2 100.5 92.6 106.8 99.1 103.3 110.4 103.7 108.6 105.5 106.5 102. 
1956 Annual Average... 101.9 99.0 90.7 105.6 96.8 105.2 107.8 102.9 107.8 105.07| 107.77} 102. 
1957 January.......... 103.4 100.2 91.7 107.1 97.8 104.1 110.8 104.5 108.7 107.8 109.5 102. 
February «5.5.2.7. 103.6 100.5 92.4 107.7 97.2 104.8 1111 104.8 108.9 108.6 109.5 102. 
Marchise.: aiecciet 103.7 100.4 92-5 108.1 96.4 104.2 111.1 105.2 108.9 108.7 109.6 102. 
PNT se ssi tareete jane 103.9 100.6 93.1 108.6 95.6 105.2 111.0 105.4 109.4 108.8 109.4 102. 
May. ss scennee 104.1 101.1 93.9 108.9 94.7 108.7 110.2 105.4 109.5 108.5 109.5 102 
DUNO A iitay crete see 104.5 102.0 95.7 109.3 94.0 111.3 110.0 105.5 109.6 108.3 109.4 102 
uly eects ta mie eiGte 104.8 102.8 97.2 109.6 95.0 111.9 110.0 105.5 110.1 106.6 106.7 102. 
HOUSING (continued) APPAREL ee REBASED INDEXES 
a ncIT quae ave (| iala os a APN TRANS- CHASING 
POR- |SUNDRIES} VALUE Purchasing 
Furnish- Other Men’s Women’s | TATION OF All Items Value of All Item 
ings, Household Total Apparel Apparel DOLLAR | (January January, (1947-4: 
Equipment | Operations 1939 = 100) 1989 = 100) 
Dollar 
1956 January.......... 99.3 102.0 99.3 99.8 98.0 105.8 103.1 98.9 183.6 54.5 115. 
February......... 99.5 102.1 99.3 99.9 98.1 105.3 103.4 98.9 183.6 54.5 115.) 
March Jae es 99.4 102.3 99.4 99.9 98.2 105.1 103.7 98.9 183.6 54.5 115. 
Aprils ns sicieteineosss 99.3 102.2 99.6 100.1 98.3 104.4 103.7 99.0 183.5 54.5 116. 
INE Vac icccie nate 99.1 102.4 99.7 100.3 98.2 104.1 103.8 98.8 183.9 54.4 115. 
SUNS Aue tes oh 99.1 102.4 99.9 100.5 98.3 103.9 103.9 98.3 184.7 54.1 115. 
SURV alkih tare Sane 99.0 102.8 100.0 100.7 98.2 104.0 104.2 97.9 185.4 53.9 116. 
PAUSE ch cia eyeieiel la 98.9 103.0 100.2 101.1 98.3 103.9 104.5 97.8 185.8 53.8 116. 
September........ 99.3 103.6 100.3 101.6 98.2 104.1 104.7 97.6 186.0 53.8 116. 
October.......... 99.3 103.6 100.5 101.7 98.3 104.1 105.0 97.4 186.5 53.6 116. 
November........ 99.5 103.7 100.7 102.0 98.3 107.7 105.2 96.9 187.3 53.4 bai Uy org 
December. ....... 99.8 103.8 100.7 102.1 98.2 107.9 105.4 96.9 187.5 53.3 117. 
1956 Annual Average. . . 99.3 102.8 100.0 100.8 98.2 105.0 104.2 98.1 185.1 54.0 116. 
1957 January.......... 99.8 104.5 100.8 102.3 98.2 107.8 105.5 96.7 187.8 53.3 es 
February......... 100.0 104.8 100.9 102.3 98.4 107.7 105.8 96.5 188.2 53.1 aly os 
Mare yeu a8 100.4 105.2 101.0 102.4 98.5 107.3 106.1 96.4 188.4 53.1 118. 
Aprilavecatct|. ae. 100.5 105.3 101.1 102.5 98.5 107.4 106.3 96.2 188.7 53.0 118.: 
WY A ipolvric soraetiats 100.4 105.5 101.2 102.6 98.5 107.4 106.5 96.0 189.1 52.9 118.. 
JUNE Ms Beene ees 100.5 105.6 101.2 102.6 98.5 107.5 106.7 95.7 189.7 52.7 118. 
ALT Ne rake See ea! als 100.4 105.9 101.2 102.6 98.4 107.6 107.2 95.4 190.3 52.6 119. 
Consumer Price Index—United States 
Annual Averages 1914-1956" 
1953 = 100 
Purchasing ’ Purchasing Purchasing Purchasir 
Year All Items Value of Year All Items Value of All Items Value of Value of 
Dollar ollar Dollar Dollar 
DDOUA  scyciseise 40.3 948.1 || 19295... .... 67.8 147.5 54.8 182. BY 118. 
TOUR ee Ac 40.0 250.0 || 1926....... 68.3 146.4 57.2 174. my | 111. 
NOTG erckee si 43.0 23256) LOST es 66.9 149.5 55.7 179. .8 a ls be 
TOL 51.3 194.9 || 1928....... 65.9 151.7 55.0 181. 0 Ill. 
IOUS. 0 F er 59.5 168.1 bet ie etre 65.6 152.4 55.4 180. .0 103. 
MOG a scseeress 67.6 147.9 || 1930....... 63.4 157.7 58.3 df 0 Be 5 100.. 
POZO Sas 77.8 T28259)| ISS 57.0 175.4 64.5 155. .0 100. 
RODD Hid vie 66.8 149.7 || 1932....... 50.9 196.5 68.2 146. of, 99. 
VOS2 a iatcas 63.6 167.2 |} 1938S ce. 5 49.0 204.1 69.1 144. “a 99.' 
NOPS oe eee 65.4 W629) TOSE aera 51.8 193.1 70.2 142. 9 98. 
NORE inves iacs ~ 66.1 151.3 || 1935....... 53.6 186.6 74.9 133. 


a Indexes from 1914 through 1919 are for the month of July only and are not annual averages 
V. Revised 


i Consumer Price Indexes for Individual Cities 


NOTE: These indexes show changes in consumer prices only. They do not show intercity differences in price level or standard of living. 


a Cities Surveyed Monthly 


Percentage 


Percentage 
Changes 


Changes 


1953 = 100 


1953 = 100 


" June 1957 | July 1956 June 1957 | July 1956 
\ July 1957 | June 1957 | July 1956 to to July 1957 | June 1957} July 1956 to to 
, July 1957 | July 1957 July 1957 | July 1957 
| Chicago Los Angeles 
All Items............ 107.5 106.5 104,83) '-+-0.9°} -+-2.6 | AlliTtemss.. .).))y. 20. 104.7 104.7 101.2 0 +3.5 
|, Ua) ae ee 104.5 103.4 OPA atak Melee Ar Nut UR OO Cate a sta esta lskelenavars 102.6 102.4 98.7 +0.2 +4.0 
Housing. ....3..... 110.6 110.2 108.3 Tier anes Ree 104.1 104.6 101.3 —0.5 +2.8 
i Pap parel..)2<). siAlar +s 101.4 101.1 LOOT) O23 We 60.7 | Apparel tcc. 101.4 102.0 99.3 —0.6 +2.1 
{ Transportation..... 109.7 107.7 103.5 | -+1.9} -+6.0] Transportation..... 107.7 108.5 104.2 = (iri +3.4 
Sundries........... 3 22 106 Ne HO be 2.4 0> Sundries 7.20... 108.1 106.7 103.2 +1.3 +4.7 
Houston 
Mttems,....-|..-..- 104.8 104.8 LOR ey ZOU” Ie ateorO) UA Reems ecco a hs cc 105.1 104.9 102.6 +0.2 +2.4 
OO: ech sculeeee 102.8 102.8 Oop, 1Or, Biteaaoek to Hood hers bore es. 103.9 103.6 101.0 +0.3 +2.9 
fee blousing.............. 105.3 105.5 102.5 WIGS tek chicks 105.2 105.3 103.3 —0.1 +1.8 
Mee Apparel............ 102.8 102.7 OO RO Cet Ouk TON Si ft) | Anparelicsas sc mi aterers 99.7 99.5 98.9 +0.2 +0.8 
j Transportation. .... 107.7 107.5 104.2 Transportation..... 116.4 116.2 113.0 «2 .0 
Ares ys Hey Os: 105.9 105.8 102.1 SUBUMES Hate eee 105.6 105.2 102.4 4 1 


if Cities Surveyed Quarterly 


4 Percentage 
| 1953 = 100 erg 1953 = 100 Chances 
Apr. 1957 | July 1956 Apr. 1957 | July 1956 
July 1957 | Apr. 1957 | July 1956 to to July 1957 | Apr. 1957 | July 1956 to to 
July 1957 | July 1957 July 1957 | July 1957 
Birmingham Newark-N. E. N. J. 
MALL Items...........- 103.2 102.6 101.1 +0.6 +2.1] All Items............ 104.1 102.9 101.0 +1.2 +3.1 
; * te bape Ree komen pay a 100.8 99.0 98.6 +1.8 +2.2 BpOdie Bie chicos < 103.5 100.9 100.0 +2.6 +3.5 
! Meusings.. tees... 102.9 103.1 101.6 —0.2 mirul ts) HIOUSING Nac cieniet s 104.7 104.4 101.7 +0.3 +2.9 
Mee Apparel. .......... 101.8 | 102.3) 100.7) -—0.5| +41.1 Apparel anne Lest i 100.2-| 100.4 98.5 | —0.2|} +1.7 
__ Transportation..... 98.0 97.7 96.7 +0.3 +1.3 Transportation..... 104.2 |} 104.0] 101.6 +0.2 +2.6 
. MUTICS tc. fy Tiz.2 TIT.3 107.6 +0.8 +4.3 SUWGrIES 2 ise y ayes 106.3 104.8 102.8 +1.4 +3.4 
I Bridgeport New Orleans 
: 12101 ee 104.6 104.2 102.9 +0.4 +1.7 | AllItems............ 105.2 104.2 102.9 +1.0 +2.2 
} 5 (03 aCe ae Eee 102.3 100.6 101.7 +1.7 +0.6 HOW. ect ce 106.1 103.2 103.6 +2.8 +2.4 
PROMISING 8.15 ee ais, 6, »\« 104.8 105.2 102.1 —0.4 +2.6 FI ONSING tinue crea 105.2 105.2 102.5 0 +2.6 
Mer Apparel.;.. sss: 101.3 100.8 100.9 +0.5 +0.4 Apparel. 23 icine. 101.0 102.0 101.6 —1.0 —0.6 
Transportation..... 108.2 108.1 105.5 +0.1 +2.6 Transportation..... 103.5 102.8 100.3 +0.7 +3.2 
Meee sundries,......:... 107.8 | 107.6} 105.7} +0.2} +2.0 Sundries........... 107.6 | 107.0] 105.0} +0.6 +2.5 
, Cincinnati Philadelphia 
G Bulritenis,..2.::..... 105.7 | 104.8} 103.1 +0.9 +2.5} AllItems............ 104.1 103.2} 101.0} +0.9} +3.1 
i Beads. eek: rates 102.4 100.2 100.0 +2.2 +2.4 HOGd ea tee nats 102.3 99.4 99.4 +2.9 +2.9 
es QUSING Yh .e tes brats 107.0 106.8 103.6 +0.2 +3.3 Housing ide ee 105.0 104.7 100.5 +0.3 +4.5 
Wa Apparel... .......... 103.3 102.7 102.4 +0.6 +0.9 Apparels: ane ok 101.3 101.9 99.7 —0.6 +1.6 
rT Transportation..... 106.4 105.9 103.1 +0.5 +3.2 Transportation..... 106.6 107.5 104.6 —0.8 +1.9 
P undies... 5... s 110.1 | 109.2 |} | 107.8 +0.8 +2.1 Sundries ./an ays aes ace 106.4 105.8 103.5 +0.6 +2.8 
4 Erie Roanoke 
MerAll Items............ 106.0 105.0 103.0 +1.0 +2.9] AllItems............ 102.1 101.2 100.0 +0.9 +2.1 
OOM Ash ats 105.1 102.1 100.8 +2.9 +4.3 MOOG eH Ans aeyauters 98.5 96.6 97.4 +2.0 +1.1 
@ Housing........... 106.2] 105.6] 103.2} +0.6| +2.9| Housing........... 103.3 | 103.2} 101.5] +0.1| +1.8 
me Apparel........... 101.5 | 101.7] 100.9}; -—0.2} +0.6 Apparel........... 99.9 99.2 98.7) +0.7 |] +1.2 
i” Transportation..... 104.6 105.9 102.4 —1.2 +2.1 Transportation..... 106.3 105.8 103.0 +0.5 +3.2 
meee oundries........... 110.8 | 110.2; 107.8} +0.5] +2.8 Sundries........... 103.6 | 102.6 99.8 | +1.0] +3.8 
Grand Rapids Seattle 
US ae 107.1 106.0 | 104.0} +1.0] +3.0] AllItems............ 105.5 | 104.4] 102.2} +1.1 +3.2 
LY bien 4 Alea a 107.3} 104.3] 103.9] +2.9] +8.3 OOdMy aurea nce 106.4 | 104.0} 101.7} +2.3| +4.6 
AOS S. cee se «srs 105.8 | 105.9} 103.2 —0.1 +2.5 Housings cer 104.4} 104.0} 101.5 +0.4 |] +2.9 
ENDPATOM te isciao + 104.1 103.7 | 102.9} +0.4} +1.2 Apparel... uncom cin 102.4 | 102.4} 100.4 0 +2.0 
Transportation..... 107.6 | 108.0} 103.4] -0.4] +4.1 Transportation..... 102.5 | 102.4) 100.5} +0.1/ +2.0 
Sundries........... 110.5 | 108.6] 106.4 +1.7| +3.9 Sumidriess. Vyssh. 109.8 | 107.8} 106.4] +1.9] +3.2 
Minneapolis-St. Paul ‘ Syracuse 
SUG CE Se 106.0} 105.0} 103.2} +1.0|] +2.7] AllItems............ 104.2} 103.1 101.2 | +1.1 +3.0 
OOOO tics tulsreie. al. sus 106.1 104.0 | 103.4 +2.0| +2.6 Hoodcnite ocho. cat. 102.2 99.0 98.3 | +3.2] +4.0 
RIGUSING 65 njsisie s/o 106.4} 106.3} 103.6 +0.1 +2.7 TOUS Ha Psa a 105.5 | 105.4} 103.1 +0.1 +2.3 
Apparel........... 101.8| 101.9] 100.4] —0.1| +1.4] Apparel........... 103.2 | 102.5} 101.6] +0.7| +1.6 
Transportation..... 103.9} 104.8] 102.1 —0.9| +1.8 Transportation..... 105.6 | 105.5} 100.9] +0.1 +4.7 
Sindriess) 2.2.5 6.4 107.8 105.0 103.4 +2.7 +4.3 Sundries........... 104.7 104.4 102.3 +0. +2.3 
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moved up at a faster rate than any of the other compo- 
nent groups. To a great extent, this rise has been the 
result of sharp increases in service charges, which 
comprise a sizable part of the sundries index. Over 
the year, medical fees moved 3.4% higher, with per- 
sonal care charges following with a rise of 2.7%. 
Alcoholic beverages and tobacco were up 3.0%, as 
both parts of the index registered increases. 

Food prices were up a moderate 2.7% since a year 
ago. But 0.8% of the increase came this month. A 
drop of 2.0% for fruits and vegetables over the year 
reduced the over-all rise of the food index. Dairy prod- 
ucts and eggs were down fractionally, with eggs off 
almost 10%. Primarily responsible for the rise in the 
food index was the 6.9% increase for meat, fish and 
poultry. Cereal and bakery products and the “other 
food” group registered lesser advances of 3.9% and 
1.9% respectively. 

The housing index, with rising costs for all groups, 
was up 2.6%. The advances ranged from 3.0% for 
household operations to 0.7% for gas and electricity. 
Rents were 2.0% higher than a year ago. 

Apparel costs, up 1.2%, registered the smallest in- 
crease of all the component groups. Men’s clothing 
rose 1.9%, with work clothing and footwear costing 
2.5% more. The increased charges for cleaning and 
shoe repair sent the clothing, materials, and services 
index up 2.9%. Women’s clothing prices, which have 
remained steady during the year, were up only frac- 
tionally. 

Heten B. Junz 
Harry §. DENNING 
Division of Consumer Economics 


Improved Motivation 


(Continued from page 316) 


people in plants scattered throughout a good part of 
the world. There is no mystery about why our com- 
pany grew. We developed many new products which 
other steel companies did not make. We were able 
to do this because our people gave us unbelievable 
support and cooperation. They did so because they 
were kept informed of the company’s problems. They 
recognized their jobs were at stake. They were moti- 
vated by the fact that it was in their self-interest to 
contribute their utmost to the company’s progress. 
During the early years, the suggestion was made 
several times that Mr. Verity make our policies per- 
manent by writing and publishing them. However, he 
did not believe it was wise to do so, thinking that 
some unforeseen conditions might possibly arise which 
would require that our policies be changed. After 
eighteen years, during which we had gone through 
fires, floods, panics, and the greatest war in history up 


to that time, it was agreed that Armco policies hac 
stood up through severe testing and should be writter 
and published. 

I was then vice-president in charge of operations, 
and Mr. Verity asked me to assist in drafting our 
statement of principles. I remember the many long 
hours that we spent in writing, reviewing and rewrit- 
ing the various sections. 

In December, 1919, our policies were presented to 
our board of directors. After the board’s approval. 
they were published and distributed to our employees 
They were reaffirmed by our board after Mr. Verity 
passed away in 1942, and again on our fiftieth anni- 
versary.'On several occasions we have mailed oux 
policies to the homes of employees, to customers. 
stockholders, suppliers, and to the business and pro- 
fessional people in the communities in which our 
plants are located. Every new employee receives a 
copy, and you can find one in every Armco super- 
visor’s top desk drawer. 

We have never felt the need for changing our con- 
stitution. Of course, we have clarified some of the 
sentences when new editions have been printed, anc 
we have revised the typography and improved the 
format from time to time. This sort of change is help- 
ful because it provides opportunities for renewing 
interest in our fundamental policies. 


What Do Our Policies Say? 


Every business has a purpose. We frankly state 
in the opening paragraphs of our policy manual that 
our purpose is to make a profit: 


“Armco Steel Corporation was organized to provide < 
permanently profitable investment through the manufac. 
ture of special grades of iron and steel required in the 
fabrication of such finished products as might, from time 
to time, be demanded in an ever broadening field. 

“To secure such a result in largest measure, its organ: 
izers believed it would be necessary to adopt and to prac: 
tice such policies as would bring about a condition o' 
mutual confidence and create a spirit of sympathy anc 
real cooperation between the members of its working or. 
ganization, its customers, its stockholders, and the citizen: 
of communities in which its plants would be located.” 


Our first policy establishes the ethics that executive 
management believes in and lives by. It reads: 


“To do business guided and governed by the highest 
standards of conduct and ethics, striving always for thai 
sort of an ending in all things affecting the conduct of the 
business as would make ‘reputation’ an invaluable and 
permanent asset.” 


- Next we point out the kind of an organization we 
hope to maintain by saying that it is our intention: 


“To make every possible effort to develop and maintair 
a contented, efficient, loyal, aggressive organization. 

“To provide the best equipment and facilities obtain- 
able. 


MANAGEMENT RECORD 


_ 


“Never to be satisfied with anything less than the best 
results possible of attainment. 

“To be consistent and persistent in the application of 
Armco policies.” 

Now you may be interested in some of the main 
planks in the platform on which the Armco organiza- 
tion has been developed. Here is our policy on com- 
pensation: 

“To provide not only fair remuneration, but the best 
compensation for services rendered that it is possible to 
pay under the changing economic, commercial and other 
competitive conditions that exist from time to time. It is 
Armco’s ambition to develop an organization of such spirit, 
loyalty and efficiency that it can and will secure results 
which will make it possible for individual members to earn 
and receive better compensation than would be possible 
if performing a similar service in other fields of effort.” 
Notice that we not only state definitely what our 

wage policy is, but at the same time we express the 
hope that increased productivity will make possible 
better compensation than steel employees in other 
companies receive. 

In addition to fair compensation, there are many 
other incentives, both tangible and intangible, that 
motivate people to greater accomplishment. Here is 
what our policy says with respect to incentives: 

“To provide every possible and practical sound incentive 
to best effort, as it is the great mainspring of all human 
accomplishment. 

“Life, as organized, has many incentives that urge us 
on to do our best in our chosen field of effort. Loved ones 
dependent on us for care, protection and education provide 
one of the greatest incentives which come to a normal man. 
Organized industry can, however, add other real incentives 
which should make for increased efficiency and more cer- 
tain progress.” 

Each of us hopes to advance to better positions 
and provide comforts and conveniences for our fam- 
ily. This is what we say about opportunity for ad- 


_ vancement: 


“To provide every possible opportunity for advance- 
ment, as it is the ladder on which the individual hopes to 
reach his ultimate goal. Without such a ladder, there can 
be no such hope, and without hope; life may be a failure. 
It is a fixed Armco policy to provide such training oppor- 
tunities as will give the individual substantial aid to his 
advancement.” 


As a sidelight on how we apply this policy, we have 
always followed the practice of promotion from 
within. 

It is a well recognized fact today that living con- 
ditions greatly influence the attitude of employees. 
Here is the policy on that subject: 

“In every possible way to encourage good living condi- 
tions. Armco believes that good living conditions, in both 
home and community, are essential to the highest indi- 
vidual efficiency, and that happiness, which every human 
being craves, cannot be attained without them. 

“Armco believes that, individually and collectively, we 
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are the product of the environment in which we live and 
work. It believes that clean, orderly approaches and mill 
yard help to make us walk straighter, think clearer and 
feel finer than do uncared for premises, and that a good 
environment is the foundation of the home.” 


Confidence building starts outside the plant gate 
and in the community. Our people are citizens of 
the community more hours of each week than they 
are employees in the plant. Their attitude is greatly 
influenced by their community life. If industry expects 
to win the confidence and cooperation of its employees, 
it must stand for those things in the community that 
make for better homes and schools, health and char- 
acter building institutions, and all the other ingredi- 
ents that make a wholesome community life. 

Here is what we say about the mutual responsi- 
bilities of community and industry: 


“We believe that to whatever extent national industrial 
stability or instability exists, it simply reflects the sum 
of the average conditions in individual communities. 

“That with the exception of great national disasters, 
it is the responsibility of the community to create such 
conditions as will eliminate human unrest and unhappiness 
and to deal sympathetically and helpfully with the emer- 
gencies and tragedies of life. 

“That industrial stability is largely influenced by local 
civic conditions. 

“That industry should, therefore, not only keep its own 
house in order, but should support every sound construc- 
tive agency established in the community, in an effort to 
make civic conditions respond to the highest needs of its 
citizens. 

“Tn all these things, Armco has said to the communities 
in which its plants are located: ‘You do your best to make 
civic conditions respond to the highest needs of your citi- 
zenship and support every proper thing that will make for 
civic and industrial stability and progress, and we will 
work with you sympathetically and helpfully.’ ” 


Benefits We Have Noticed 


I do not wish to overstate the value of our pub- 
lished policies as a motivating force; in fact, I don’t 
believe their value can be overstated. What value can 
be placed on friendly relations with employees? What 
is it worth to the company, its employees and share- 
holders, and community business concerns for plants 
to continue in operation while the remainder of the 
industry is idled by a national strike? 

Our plants at Middletown, Hamilton and Zanes- 
ville, Ohio and Butler, Pennsylvania—representing 
about half of our ingot capacity—have continued to 
work during all the national steel strikes. In fact, they 
have never been shut down by a strike caused by a 
dispute with management. And at Middletown, that 
record runs back more than fifty-six years. 

A number of years ago, a national union represent- 
ing the largest department of our Middletown works 
attempted to strike that plant on the grounds that 
the company had violated its contract. Our men had 
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helped write the contract. They knew the company 
was fulfilling it to the last letter. So they disagreed 
with their union leaders. When the union ordered 
them to walk out of the plant, they walked out of 
the union instead. They continued to work and not 
a pound of production was lost. 

Although National Labor Relations Board elections 
have been held repeatedly at the request of national 
unions, the plants at Middletown, Hamilton, Zanes- 
ville, and Butler have always chosen independent bar- 
gaining agents. In only one of our major plants has 
the balloting been in favor of a national union. In this 
case the reason became quite clear after the election: 
our policies had not been followed. 

If I appear to be elated at the outcome of these 
National Labor Relations Board elections, it is be- 
cause we regard them as severe tests of our policies. 
Of their own free choice and by secret ballot our people 
endorsed our principles of management. Likewise we 
regard the outcome of the election at the plant which 
selected national union representation as a protest 
against the way our principles had been violated. 

I hope I am not implying that only one of our 
plants has national union representation, because 
actually we deal with a number of different unions. 
From time to time plants have been acquired which 
had national unions when merged into our company. 

To my knowledge no national union member has 
ever stated that he could not agree with our funda- 
mental policies. And I am happy to report that we 
find the influence of our policies continues to be a 
strong, definite force in those plants. 

I have just one supporting bit of evidence. I can 
tell you that in our plants represented by national 
unions, we have not been plagued by unauthorized, 
wildcat strikes. 

There have been many other valuable benefits from 
our policies. For instance, just recently there was a 
lull in the demand for sheet steel in one of our plants 
that necessitated reduced work schedules. Usually 
when orders are scarce you would expect men to ease 
up their production efforts. Not so in this plant. The 
hot strip mill, and other units representing the heart 
of sheet making operations, continued to roll at 
capacity, even though the men were working four or 
five days per week instead of five or six. 

Perhaps the greatest endorsement of our policies 
is represented by Armco Founder’s Day. Other com- 
panies have a founder’s day, but I know of none 
similar to ours. 

After Mr. Verity passed away in 1942, a group of 
employees in our Middletown plant suggested that 
Mr. Verity’s birthday should be observed in harmony 
with the way he lived. So on April 22 of each year, 
you will find Armco people all over the world doing 
good turns for worthwhile causes or unfortunate 
people. They may paint the home of a disabled em- 


ployee in Pennsylvania or contribute supplies to a 
school for the blind in South Africa. Other groups may 
take clothing and supplies to a home for lepers in 
Brazil, present a wheel chair to a cerebral palsy victim 
in Ohio, or a TV set to an orphans’ home in Ken- 
tucky. The list of good deeds is endless and world- 
wide. 

All projects are voluntary and none are planned or 
financed by the company. Founder’s Day is one way 
our people demonstrate to us that they understand 
the value of our policies and want to keep them alive 
and meaningful. 

By way of summary concerning the motivation of 
people, the fundamental objective of management 
policies is to create understanding. At least 90% of 
our personal, political and industrial disputes are the 
result of misunderstanding or lack of understanding. 
Neither men nor nations can get together and coop- 
erate in their common interests until there has first 
been established confidence built upon a foundation 
of understanding. 


Personnel Briefs 


Employees Help with Recruitment 


“Champion employee finders” are pictured in a 
recent issue of AIM, the house organ of the Allstate 
Insurance Company of Skokie, Illinois. The top winner, 
a secretary, recruited eight full-time employees and one 
part-timer during an eighteen-month period. Hun- 
dreds of new workers were obtained through the rec- 
ommendations of the employees, Most brought in one 
to three friends. 

“Our best Help Wanted ads,” commented AIM, “are 
those spoken directly to potential employees by our 
men and women. Allstaters are doing a first-class job 
of selling Allstate, the employer.” 


Survey Preferences Expressed by Employees 


Thompson Products, one of the pioneer companies 
in making employee attitude surveys, has asked the 
employees in its five Cleveland, Ohio, plants a number 
of questions about different survey techniques. Since 
“third party” studies are most common, it will come 
as a surprise to some survey experts that many of 
the employees backed the idea of company-conducted 
surveys. 

Ninety per cent of those surveyed said they did a 
better job of answering the questions on the job than 
they did when the questionnaires were mailed to their 
homes. And general approval was given to the plan of 
supplementing the written questionnaire approach 
with some face-to-face interviews. 
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Significant Pay Settlements 
in the United States 


Rubber Workers Settle for 15-Cent Package 


A pay increase of 15 cents per hour has been negoti- 


ated by the major companies in the rubber industry 


with the United Rubber Workers. It is expected that 


these settlements will set the pattern for the rest of 


the industry. (Two settlements representative of 
the pattern are shown on the accompanying table.) 


In most of the agreements .5 cent of the 15-cent pack- 


age covers the cost of shift premiums negotiated ear- 


lier this year. But in the case of the U. S. Rubber 
Company the entire 15 cents is a direct wage increase. 

Negotiations were the result of a wage reopener 
in a contract that expires in April, 1959. Nonwage mat- 
ters were not at issue in the current negotiations. 
Negotiations earlier this year had resulted in revisions 
in vacation pay, time off for jury duty, death in 
family and military duty. 


| Vacation Bonus Pay in Four-Year Pact 


The Ford Instrument Company, Division of the 
Sperry Rand Corporation, and the International 


Union of Electrical Workers have negotiated a four- 
_ year contract which provides vacation bonus pay, 
additional pay for unused sick leave, and cost of 


living increases, as well as wage increases that will 
total about 15% over the life of the contract. 

The initial wage increase is 5.3%, an average of 
slightly more than 12 cents per hour. Five cents is 
retroactive to November, 1956; the remaining 7 cents 


| became effective June 1, 1957. Also added to wage 
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rates in June was a 2-cent increase which union 
members chose in lieu of added fringe benefits. A 
deferred adjustment of 3% is to be given in June, 
1958, with added increases of about 3.5% scheduled 
for 1959 and again in 1960. 

A new feature of the contract is a vacation bonus 
to supplement regular vacation pay. Tied to length 
of service, the vacation bonus becomes effective with 


| _ the 1957-1958 vacation year. Five hours of bonus pay 


computed at the base rate is given to employees with 
six to eight years’ service. An additional five hours’ 


pay is given after each successive two years of service 


up to a maximum bonus of forty hours’ pay to work- 
ers with twenty years of service. 

The settlement also adds to the existing sick pay 
provisions. Under the old contract an employee was 
entitled to forty hours’ sick leave each year, plus one 
week of “differential” sick pay—that is, the difference 
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between insured sickness and accident benefits and the 
employee’s regular straight-time pay. Any part of these 
two types of sick pay that were not used were paid 
to the employee each December. Under the new con- 
tract, a second week of differential sick pay has been 
added. 


White Collar Settlements 


The General Mills Mechanical Division in Minne- 
apolis has signed a one-year agreement with the Tech- 
nical Engineers which grants a 7% increase, averaging 
$36.89 per month. Liberalized fringes consist of a 
fourth week of vacation after twenty years’ service 
and an eighth paid holiday. 

In a wage reopening agreement between Long 
Island Lighting Company and the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, some 1,700 sal- 
aried employees have received increases of 5.1875%. 
Hourly employees receive the same proportionate in- 
crease, which averages 11.6 cents an hour. Fringe 
items were left unchanged. 

Washington Gas Light Company and the Office 
Employees International Union at Washington, D.C., 
negotiated a new one-year contract that provides a 
5.5% increase, averaging 12 cents an hour. The settle- 
ment parallels a separately negotiated agreement with 
the Chemical Workers Union for hourly rated em- 
ployees at the same plant. 


Multi-Employer Settlements 


Six Philadelphia department stores and the Team- 
sters’ union have agreed upon a three-year contract 
that boosts pay by about 6% in the first year. The 
increase to women amounts to $3 per week, and for 
men it is $4. Next year another weekly increase of 
$2 goes into effect for everyone, and in the third year 
an additional $3 increase is provided in two install- 
ments. Company contributions to a new, jointly ad- 
ministered pension plan amount to 8 cents an hour. 
This plan is deferred until the second year of the 
contract, and details are yet to be worked out. 

Another multi-employer settlement, between the 
Infants’ and Children’s Coat Association and 
ILGWU, also provides for a 6% increase, ranging 
from $3 to $4 per week. Although the contract runs 
for three years, no deferred increases or wage re- 
openers are stipulated. On the fringe side, overtime 
pay accrues after thirty-seven and one-half hours 
instead of forty hours as previously. 


Significant Pay Settlements in the United States 


Company, Union! and Duration of Contract 


Rubber 


1. B. F. Goodrich Co. with 
United Rubber Workers at Columbus, Ohio. 
14,000 hourly 
Effective 7-25-57. Wage reopening 
Contract expires 4-15-59 


2. U.S. Rubber Co. with 
United Rubber Workers at New York, N. Y. 
26,000 hourly 
Effective 7-22-57. Wage reopening 
Contract expires 4-9-59 


Paper 


8. Fibreboard Products Co. with 
Pulp, Sulphite, and Paper Mill Workers at Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 110 hourly 
Effective 7-1-57. Contract expired 
New contract: 2 years 


4, Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. with 
Papermakers and Paperworkers at Buffalo, N. Y. 
123 hourly 
Effective 6-10-57. Contract expired 
New contract: 2 years. Next reopening 6-10-58 


5. Johns-Manville Products Corp. with 
Papermakers and Paperworkers at Fort Worth, 
Tex. 121 hourly 

Effective 7-22-57. Wage reopening 
Contract expires 7-22-58 


6. Kimberly-Clark Corp. with 
Papermakers and Paperworkers and Pulp, Sul- 
phite, and Papermill Workers at Neenah, Wis. 
1,760 hourly 
Effective 6-1-57. Contract expired 
New contract: 1 year 


7. Strathmore Paper Co. with 
Papermakers and Paperworkers at West Spring- 
field and Woronoco, Mass. 525 hourly 
Effective 7-1-57. Contract expired 
New contract: 1 year 


Other Nondurable 


8. American Rockwool Corp. with 
Oil, Chemical, and Atomic Workers at South 
Plainfield, N. J. 100 hourly 
Effective 6-1-57. Contract expired 
New contract: 2 years 


9. Interchemical Corp. with 
Oil, Chemical, and Atomic Workers at Elizabeth, 
N. J. 103 hourly 
Effective 4-15-57 (signed 6-15-57). Contract 
expired 
New contract: 1 year 
Oil, Chemical, and Atomic Workers at Hawthorne, 
N. J. 160 hourly 


Effective 7-1-57. Contract expired 
New contract: 1 year 


Verified by The Conference Board 


Pay Adjustments 


15¢ per hour general increase (6.3% average) 


15¢ per hour general increase 


9¢ per hour general increase (5% average) 
Deferred increase: 8¢ per hour general 7-1-58 


9¢ per hour general increase (4.8% average) 


10¢ per hour general increase (5.6% average) 


9.84¢ per hour general increase (5.2% average). 
Additional increases from 2¢ to 4¢ per hour 
to skilled trades 


5.6% average increase 


5¢ to 7¢ per hour general increase (3% average) 
Shift premium increased 1¢ per hour 
Deferred increase: 5¢ per hour general 6-1-58 


12.1¢ per hour general increase (5.6% average) 


12.7¢ per hour general increase (6% average) 


Fringe Adjustments 


Not at issue 


Not at issue 


Revised: Life insurance and basic medical t 


Revised: Funeral leave pay 


Revised: Pension plan 


No change 


Revised: Basic medical plan and major m 
cal insurance 


Revised: Funeral leave pay 


Added: 9th paid holiday 


Added: 9th paid holiday 
Revised: Basic medical plan 
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Significant Pay Settlements in the United States—Continued 


| 


Company, Union! and Duration of Contract 


Pay Adjustments 


Fringe Adjustments 


0. 


th, 


Laclede Gas Company with 
, Chemical, and Atomic Workers at St. Louis, 
Mo. 2,250 hourly. 
Effective 7-1-57. Contract expired 
New contract: 1 year 


Republic Oil Refining Co. with 
Oil, Chemical, and Atomic Workers at Texas 
City, Tex. 360 hourly 
Effective 4-1-57 (signed 6-19-57). Contract 
expired 
New contract: 1 year 


Wyandotte Chemicals Corp. with 
Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers, and District 
50, UMWA (ind.) at Wyandotte, Mich. 2,100 
hourly 
Effective 4-23-57 (signed 7-1-57). First contract 
Duration: 2 years 


. Infants’ & Children’s Coat Association, Inc. with 


ILGWU at New York, N. Y. 600 hourly 
Effective 6-1-57. Contract expired 
New contract: 3 years 


McCall Corp. with 

Typographical Union at Dayton, Ohio. 165 hourly 
Effective 3-1-57 (signed 6-28-57). Contract 
expired 
New contract: 2 years 


Milwaukee Breweries with 

Brewery Workers at Milwaukee, Wis. 7,500 hourly 
Effective 6-1-57. Contract expired 
New contract: 2 years 


a 
Durable Manufacturing 


6. 


i 


Arvin Industries Inc. with 
Carpenters and Joiners at Franklin, Ind. 900 
hourl. 

Effective 6-25-57. First contract 

Duration: 3 years. Next reopening 6-25-59 


Phillip Carey Mfg. Co. with 

Cement, Lime and Gypsum Workers at Ply- 

mouth Meeting, Pa. 300 hourly 
Effective 4-2-57 (signed 6-6-57). 
expired 
New contract: 1 year 


Contract 


Ford Instrument Co. (Div. of Sperry Rand) with 
IUE at Long Island City, N. Y. 1,300 hourly 
Effective 11-5-56 (signed 6-1-57). Contract 
expired 
New contract: 4 years 


Harley-Davidson Motorcycle Co. with 
Allied Industrial Workers at Milwaukee, Wis. 
870 hourly 

Effective 6-3-57. Contract expired 

New contract: 1 year 


Ingraham Clock Co. with 

IUE at Bristol, Conn. 1,150 hourly 
Effective 6-17-57. Contract expired 
New contract: 2 years : 


JEPTEMBER, 1957 


14¢ per hour general increase (6% average) 


15.5¢ per hour general increase; 6% effective 
5-1-57 (5% on rates as of 3-31-57 effective 
4-1-57) 


No immediate increase 
Added cost-of-living adjustment 
Deferred increase: 8¢ per hour general 3-1-58 


6% general increase (or $3 to $4 per week) 
Base rates increased $3 per week 


13.3¢ per hour ($5 per week) general increase 
(4% average) 

Deferred increase: 10.7¢ per hour ($4 per week) 
general increase, 3-1-58 


10¢ per hour general increase (4% average) 
Deferred increase: 10¢ per hour, 6-1-58 


4¢ per hour general increase (2.2% average) 
2¢ per hour cost-of-living adjustment, 5-6-57 
Deferred increase: 4¢ per hour general 6-23-58 


8¢ per hour general increase (4.2% average) 


5.3% general increase (12¢ per hour average). 
5¢ retroactive to 12-5-56; 7¢ effective 6-1-57 
Additional 2¢ in lieu of fringes, 6-3-57 

Deferred increase: 3% general increase, 6-2-58; 
add'l. 3.48% general increase, 6-1-59 and 
3.46% 5-27-60 


8.4¢ per hour general increase (4.2% average) 
Deferred increase: 3¢ per hour general 1-1-58 


5¢ per hour general increase 
Additional 3¢ and 5¢ per hour toskilled trades 
Base rates increased 15¢ per hour 

Deferred increase: 5¢ per hour general 6-16-58 
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No change 


Added: Major medical insurance and 8th 
paid holiday 

Revised: Basic medical plan. Vacations now 
4 weeks after 20 years (was after 25) 


Added: Insured disability pay and 2 holidays 

Revised: Vacations of 3 weeks for 10 years’ 
service effective 1958 
Normal pension benefit increased to $2.25 
per month per year of service (was $1. 50) 
Disability pension now $2.25 per month per 
year of service plus $50 per month until 
OASI received 

Revised: Time and a half after 37144 hours 
(was after 40 hours) 


No change 


Added: Health insurance for retired employ- 
ees; supplements to workmen’s compensa- 
tion; funeral leave pay; another holiday 
(now 934) 

Revised: Basic medical plan; life insurance 
plan; insured disability pay; Vacations now 
1 week after 1 year, 2 weeks after 3 years, 
3 weeks after 5, and 4 weeks after 12 years 


Added: Time off with pay for jury duty and 
21% times pay for holidays worked 


Added: Time off with pay for funeral leave 
Revised: Basic medical plan 


Added: Vacation bonus pay and sick leave pay 
Revised: Cost of living adjustment 


Revised: Life insurance and insured disability 
pay. Vacations now 2 weeks and 1 day per 
year for 11 to 14 years’ service 


Revised: Holidays; Friday after Thanksgiving 
substituted for July 4 
Pension plan benefits increased to $2 per 
month per year of service up to 30 years 


Significant Pay Settlements in the United States—Continued 


Company, Union! and Duration of Contract 


21. Missouri Portland Cement Co. with 
Cement, Lime and Gypsum Workers at St. Louis 
and Kansas City, Mo. 1,200 hourly 
— 5-1-57 (signed 7-2-57). Contract 


— 
New contract: 1 year 


22. Universal-Rundle Corp. with 
Potters at Hondo, Tex. 114 hourly 
Effective 6-10-57. Contract expired 
New contract: 214 years. Next reopening 
5-14-55 


Other Nonmanufacturing 


2. Associated General Contractors with 
Bricklayers in Greater Miami, Fla. 3,000 hourly 
Effective 6-1-57. Contract expired 
New contract: 3 years 


%. Associated General Contractors with 
Tron Workers at Okla., Ark., Kan., and Mo. 450 
hourly 
Effective 61-57 (signed 7-23-57). 
expired 
New contract: 2 years 


25. Associated General Contractors with 
Engineers at Statewide, R. 1. 300 hourly 
Effective 6-17-57. Contract expired 
New contract: 3 years 


B. Scag capes Contractors’ Assn. of Milwaukee, 


net A Metal Workers at Milwaukee, Wis. 1,300 
Effective 6-1-57. Contract expired 
New contract: 1 year 


Z7. Long Island Lighting Co. with 
IBEW at Long Island, N. Y. 2,570 hourly (1,747 
salaried) 
Effective 7-1-57. Wage reopening 
Next reopening 7-1-58 
2. Washingten Gas Light Company with 
bar we Workers at Washington, D. C. 1,250 
y 
Effective 6-17-57. Contract expired 
New contract: 1 year 


29. Labor Standards Association (6 Phila. dept. 
stores) with 
Teamsters at Philadelphia, Pa. 600 hourly ware- 


Contract 


New contract: 3 years 
#. Pacific Maritime Association with 
Longshoremen and Warehousemen (ind.) West 
Coast. 16,000 hourly 
Effective 6-17-57. Wage reopening 
expires: 6-15-58 


Pay Adjustments 


10¢ per hour general increase (6% average) 
Additional 5.9¢ per hour in wage bracket 
adjustments 


10¢ per hour general increase 


10¢ per hour general increase to journeymen 
Increases to apprentices based on a percen- 
tage of journeymen’s rates 

Deferred increase: to journeymen—10¢ per 
hour general increase, 10-1-57; additional 
15¢ per hour, 4-1-58; and additional 17¢ per 
hour, 4-1-59 
To apprentices—increases each year based 
on a percentage of journeymen’s rates 

15¢ per hour general increase 

Deferred increase: 15¢ per hour general 6-1-58 


15¢ per hour average increase 
Deferred increase: minimum of 15¢ per hour 
general increase, 6-16-58 and 6-15-59 


5¢ per hour general increase (1.6% average) 
Deferred increase: 5¢ per hour 12-1-57 


11.6¢ per hour general increase (5.1875% 
average) 


12 per hour or $4.80 per week general increase 
(5.57 average) 


$3 per week general increase to women; $4 per 
week to men (approximately 6%) 


8¢ per hour general increase for longshoremen 
and 13¢ per hour general increase for clerks 
Overtime rates after 6 hours per day. Differ- 
entials for skilled trades increased by 5¢ 


SALARIED EMPLOYEE SETTLEMENTS 


31. General Mills, Inc. (Mechanical Division) with 
Technical Engineers at Minneapolis, Minn. 109 


Effective 4-1-57 (signed 6-25-57). Contract 
New contract: 1 year 


77%, general increase ($36.89 per month average 
increase 


Fringe Adjustments 


Revised: Double time after 12 hours. 1.1 ti 
pay for Sundays as such. Vacations no 
weeks after 30 years’ service 


Added: Another paid holiday 


No change 


No change 


No change 


Added: Pension plan 
Revised: Vacation fund and disability 


provision 
No change 


No change 


Revised: Pension plan now jointly adm 
tered; 8¢ per hour company contributi 


aa 


Revised: Minimum pension now $1 per 
Disability pay provision now $38 per 
for 26 weeks; life insurance 
$2,000 for active employees (was $1, 
and to $1,000 for retired (was $500) — 


2 
. 
Added: 8th paid holiday 
Revised: Vacations now a weeks after 4 


. 
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= ny, Union! and Duration of Contract 


Sachington Employers, Inc., with 
Retail Clerks at King County, Wash. 2,500 em- 


ployees 
Signed 6-18-57. Contract expired 
New contract: 2 years 


. Long Island Lighting Co. with 
IBEW at Long Island, N. Y. 1,747 salaried in 
_ bargaining unit described in 27 above 


Washington Gas Light Company with 
pitice Employees at Washington, D. C. 570 sal- 


y Effective 6-1-57. Contract expired 
New contract: 1 year 


Significant 
| Company, Union! and Duration of Contract 


Consolidated Denison Mines Ltd. wii 
‘Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers Gea). at Quirke 
Lake, Ont. 630 hourly 

Effective 6-30-57 (signed 7-23-57). First con- 


tract 
Duration: 1 year, 6 months 


Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Ltd. with 
IBEW; IAM; Flin Flon Base Metal Workers; 
Boilermakers; Carpenters and Joiners; Painters; 
_ Operating Engineers at Flin Flon, Man. 2,333 
hourly (511 salaried) 

' Mifective 4-16-57 (signed 7-16-57). Contract 


exp’ 
New contract: 2 years 


Rock Iron Mines Ltd. with 

workers at Steep Rock Lake, Ont. 800 hourly 
Effective 6-1-57. Contract expired 

New contract: 2 years 


BD Dominion Oilcloth and Linoleum Lid. with 
Linoleum Workers of Montreal Inc., 
at Montreal Que. 865 hourly 
Effective 7-15-57. Contract expired 
New contract: 3 years 


:PTEMBER, 1957 


Pay Adjustments 


Increases ranging from 2.5¢ per hour to 10¢ 
per hour 

Deferred increase: 5¢ per hour to journeymen, 
12-1-57; 5¢ per hour general increase, 4-1-58 


Same as adjustment for hourly in bargainmg 
unit. See 27 above 


Same as adjustment with Chemical Workers 
described in 28 above 


All unions are affiliated with the AFL-CIO unless otherwise indicated. 


Significant Pay Settlements in the United States—Continued 


Fringe Adjustments 
Added: Company-paid grouplife, accidental 
death and dismemberment and 
ents. 4-1-58. Time off with pay forjury duty 
vised: 


Increased vacation pay for amployees 
with 15 or more year's continuous service 


No change 


Pay Settlements in Canada 


Verified by The Conference Board 


Pay Adjustments 


7¢ per hour average increase. Classification 
increases ranging from 1¢ to 6¢ per hour 
Workweek of 48 hours reduced to 44 hours 
with maintenance of pay 12-1-57, and fur- 
ther reduced to 40, 9-1-58 


8¢ to 13¢ per hour increase 


33¢ per hour general increase 


4¢ per hour general increase 
Additional 4¢ per hour retroactive adjust- 
ment for hours worked between 3-16-56 
and 7-14-57 
Shift premiums for 2nd and 3rd shifts in- 
creased 1¢ per hour, to 5¢ and S¢ respec- 
tively 

Deferred increase: 4¢ per hour general increases 
4-14-58, 1-19-59, and 10-19-59 


Frmge Adjustments 


Revised: Vacations, holidays and group in- 
surance 


ag ag Basie medical plan, life imsurance 
PB 


Revised: Vacations. In 1958, 3 weeks’ vacation 
for 15 to 35 years’ service and 4 weeks for 35 
years or more. 4 weeks for 30 years or more 

in 1959 

Cancelled: Christmas bonus as of 1958, was 

for employees with 15 or more years’ service 


(Continued on next page) 
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Significant Pay Settlements in Canada—Continued 


Company, Union! and Duration of Contract Pay Adjustments Fringe Adjustments 


Workweek reduced at maintained pay as 

follows: 

1) To 43.75 hours (8.75 hours per day) 
7-15-57 (from 45 hours) 

2) To 42.5 hours (8.5 hours per day), 4-14-58 

3) To 41.25 hours (8.25 hours per day), 
1-19-59 

4) To 40 hours (8 hours per day), 10-19-59 


5. William Kennedy & Sons Ltd. with 5¢ per hour general increase plus inequity Added: 2¢ per hour towards improved we 
Steelworkers at Owen Sound, Ont. 359 hourly adjustments plans q 
Effective 4-6-57 (signed 6-27-57). Contract Deferred increase: 5¢ per hour genera ]4-13-58 Revised: Vacations now 2 weeks after 3 y 
expired and 8 weeks after 15 years 
New contract: 2 years 
6. Mack Trucks, Inc. with 10¢ per hour general increase Added: 1 additional holiday 
IAM at Toronto, Ont. 50 hourly Shift premium increased to 8¢ per hour —Revised: Liberalized vacation pay 
Effective 7-1-57. Contract expired (was 5¢) 
New contract: 3 years Deferred increase: 3¢ per hour general increase | 


twice a year commencing 1-1-58 


7%. National Cash Register of Canada Ltd. with 10¢ per hour general increase No change 
Canadian Business Machine Workers at Toronto, 
Ont. 350 hourly 
Effective 7-8-57. Contract expired 
New contract: 2 years 


8. Rowntree Ltd. with 4% general increase plus some adjustments No information 
Retail, Wholesale, and Department Store Union in classification rates 
at Toronto, Ont. 550 hourly Deferred increase: 4% general increase in 3-58 
Effective 7-22-57. Contract expired and 11-58 
. New contract 2 years 
9. Eastern Air Lines, Inc. with $22.08 per month average increase No change 
IAM at Montreal, Que. and Ottawa, Ont. 46 
salaried 


Effective 2-1-57 (signed 7-3-57). First contract 
Duration: 1 year 


10. Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting, Ltd. with Same as adjustment for hourly in bargaining No change 
IBEW; IAM; Flin Flon Base Metal Workers; unit. See 2 above 
Boilermakers; Carpenters and Joiners; Painters; 
Operating Engineers at Flin Flon, Man. 511 sal- 
aried in bargaining unit described in 2 above 


11. International Harvester Company of Canada $3 per week general increase Revised: Vacations—employees with 10 te 
Ltd. with Premium for 3rd shift 9¢ per hour (was 8¢) years’ service now get 2 weeks and 2d 
Steelworkers at Hamilton, Ont. 260 salaried (was 2 weeks) 

Effective 4-6-57 (signed 7-23-57). Contract Time and a half for holidays worked ( 
expired straight time) 
New contract: 1 year 

12. Yarrows Ltd. with 10% general increase Revised: Overtime pay—double time aft. 

Office Employees at Esquimalt, B. C. 61 salaried hours’ overtime 2 
Effective 1-1-57 (signed 6-57). First contract 4 


Duration: 2214 months 


1 All unions are affiliated with the CLC unless otherwise indicated. 
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In the September Business Record 


Capital Appropriations: Caution Signals Ahead—Fifth report on the continuing 
quarterly survey of capital appropriations of the 1,000 largest manufacturing 
companies. 


Trend of Profits—'’Since 1955, plant and equipment spending has risen sharply, 
above the stable level of retained earnings plus depreciation.” 


New Price Picture in Housefurnishings?—A tentative probing of this huge mis- 
cellany of goods in the light of recent price behavior. 


Executives Report on Pricing Policies and Practices—This month’s survey is second 
_ in a series on current pricing opinion, practices, and trends, as reported by 
155 cooperating companies. 


Department Store Sales: Bubble or Boom?—Text and accompanying charts provide 
a closer look at the pattern of big-store sales. 


Influence of New Orders on Sales—A study of ratios to determine when new orders 
are most likely to turn into sales. 
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THIN AT THE MANAGEMENT LEVEL? 


“Thin at the management level” refers to the fact that a large majority of 
companies today don’t have the executives they need to assure a continuity 
of top-flight leadership in the years ahead. 

There are several reasons for this. One is that the demand for execu- 
tives is greater than it has ever been; business faces strong competition 
for strong leaders. Also, it is generally agreed that executives actually 
need to be “better” than ever before, as our fast-moving technology and 
our modern society impose heavier and heavier burdens on the top men 
in an organization. 

Where are these leaders to be found? 

One answer is a company’s own back yard—meaning that the firm 
which has an adequate program for identifying executive talent among 
its own employees will find the problem at least partly solved. The old 
cream-rises-to-the-top theory, although still very much with us, is not 
regarded with the same enthusiasm it once was. As one executive puts it: 
“Our people are all homogenized, so natural selection no longer seems to 
- work.” 2 

In THE CONFERENCE BOARD’s report, “Selecting Company Execu- 
tives,” the problem of finding executive talent is given extensive coverage, 
with descriptions of seven successful company programs. 

This report was recently mailed to Associates. But if you do not have 
a copy or wish an extra one, write the Board and ask for: 


SELECTING COMPANY EXECUTIVES Studies in Personnel Policy, No. 161 


